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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Fourth Appearance of Mdlle Elena Varesi. 
HIS EVENING (Sarurpay), May Ist, will be per- 


formed DONIzeETTI's Opera, ‘‘LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR,” Edgardo, 

Signor Fancelli; Enrico Aston, Signor Galassi; Bidebent, Herr Behrens; Nor- 

manno, Signor Vasaboni; Arturo, Signor Rinaldini; Alisa, Mdlle Bauermeister; 

and Lucia, Mdlle Elena Varesi (her second appearance in that character, and 

fourth r pearance in this country.) Director of the Music and Conductor—Sir 
ta, 


Michae 
Extra Night. 

Malle Tietjens—Mdme Trebelli-Bettini—Second Appearance of 
Mdlle Pernini. 

MONDAY next, May 3, MozArT’s Opera, ‘LE NOZZE DI FIGARO,” II Conte 
Almaviva, Signor De Reschi; Figaro, Signor Galassi; Il Dottore Bartolo, Signor 
Costa; Basilio, or Rinaldini; Don Curzio, Signor Grazzi; Cherubino, Mdme 
Trebelli-Bettini; Susanna, Mdlle Pernini (her second appearance); Marcellina, 
Madame Demeric-Lablache; and La Contessa, Mdlle Tietlens. 

First Appearance this Season of Mdme Christine Nilsson. 

On TUESDAY next, May 4, will be performed (for the first sime this season) 
“TL TALISMANO,” Music by M. W. BAurg, ir Kenneth, Signor Campanini; 
Richard Cour de Lion, Signor Galassi; Nectabanus, Signor Catalani: Il Ra di 
Francia, Signor Costa; Il Duca d'Austria, Signor Casaboni; I] Barone de Vaux, 
Signor Rinaldini; L'Emiro, Signor Grazzi; Queen Berengaria, Mdlle Risarelli 

her first appearance this season); and Edith Plantagenet, Madame Christine 
ilsson (her first appearance this season). Nobles, Ladies of the Court, Soldiers, 
Archers, Pages, Saracens, &c. 

Doors open at Eight o'clock. Commence at Half-past Eight. Amphitheatre 
stalls, 7s. and 5s,; amphitheatre, 2s, Box-office open daily from Ten till Five, 
under the direction of Mr Bailey. 


HE ROYAL SOCIETY of MUSICIANS of GREAT 
BRITAIN—Instituted in 1738, Incorporated in 1789—for the Support of Aged 
and ae Musicians, their Widows and bn er Lisle Street, Leicester 
Square, W. Patroness—Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. Patrons—His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, K.G.; His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinbu K.G.; His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge a, 
ANNUAL PERFORMANCE of HANDEL'S Oratorio, ‘‘ THE MESSIAH,” on FripaYy 
Evening, the 7th of May, at St James's HALL, at Eight o'clock. Vocalists—Miss 
Edith Wynne, Mdme Blanche Cole, Mdme Osborne Williams, and Mdme Patey; Mr 
Jno, Williams, Mr W. H. Cummings, Mr Stanley Smith, and Mr Lewis Thomas. Prin. 
cipal Violin—Mr J.T. Willy. Trampet—Mr T. Harper. Organist—Mr E. J. Hopkins. 
Full Orchestra and Chorus, Conductor—Mr W. G. Ousins. The Area Stalls 
reserved for the Subscribers; balcony stalls, 10s. 6d. ; unreserved balcony, 5s. ; 
admission, 2s. 6d; of all the principal Musicsellers ; and of Mr Austin, Ticket 
Office, St James's Hall. 


LASGOW. — SATURDAY EVENING CITY HALL 
CONCERTS. The Twenty-second Season commences next Seppe, to 
make arrangements for which Mr AIRLIE, the Secre , will be in London on 
7th May for eight or ten dave, and may be communicated with at Angus’s Hotel, 
23, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 


GEMME D’ANTICHITA. 
RACOCOLTA DI PHZZI VOOCALLI. 


COMPOSTI DAI PIU CELEBRI 


MAESTRI ANTICHI. 


This unique Work has been carefully revised, and is now re-issuing in 200 
Numbers, selected from the most esteemed Works of Bach, Handel, Beethoven, 
Spohr, Stradella, Scarlatti, Mozart, Pergolesi, Paesiello, C: Cimarosa, 
&e., &e, Edited by Lady Thompson, Macfarren, Wilhelm Ganz, Adolphe Ganz 
Callcott, Lucas, Molique, Perugini, &o, ‘The whole carefully revised and edited 
by JOSIAH PITTMAN, Gratis, 


Cc. LONSDALE’S 


Musical Circulating Library, 
26, OLD BOND STREET, W. 




















ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 





HIS EVENING (Sarurpay), May 1st, will be performed 
“RIGOLETTO.” Malle Albani (her third ee this season), Mdlle 
Sealchi; Signori Graziani, Tagliafico, and De Sanct 
On MonpAay next, May 3, “LES HUGUENOTS.” Mesdames Vilda, Marimon, 
Scalchi ; Signori Capponi, Bagagiolo, Maurel, Sabater, and Nicolini (his first 
appearance this season). Conductor—Signor Vianesi. 
On TUESDAY next, May 4, ““‘DER FREISCHUTZ.” Mdlle D'Angeri, Mdlle 
Smeroschi; Signori Bagagiolo, Tagliafico, Capponi, and Marini. 
On THURSDAY next, May 6, ‘DON GIOVANNI.” Mesdames Zaré Thalberg (hep 
fifth . ampermenee on ~ stage), Vilda, D'’Angeri; Signori Marini, Ciampi, 
Tagliafico, Cappon' . Maurel. 


i, and 
7 7 time these three years), Donizetti's Opera 
“DON PASQUALE.” Malle Marimon ; Signori Cotogni (his first appearance this 
season), Ciampi, and Piazza. 


On SATURDAY, May 8, will be produced WAGNER'S celebrated romantic Opera, 
entitled, “‘ LOHENGRIN,” 
Floral Hall Concerts, 


The SECOND FLORAL HALL CONCERT of the season will take place on 
SATURDAY, May 15. 

The 5 ge commences at Half-past Eight. 

The Box Office, under the portico of the Theatre, is open from Ten to Five, 
Pit tickets, 7s, ; amphitheatre stalls, 10s. 6d, and 5s. ; amphitheatre, 2s. 6d, 


On FRIDAY, next, M: 





“ GIROFLE-GIROFLA,” THIS EVENING. 


RITERION THEATRE, Regent Circus. — Sole Pro- 
rietors and Responsible Managers, SpPreRS & POND, — “GIROFLE- 

G LA,” new Comic Opera in English, by CHARLES LEcocg. Adapted by 
CAMPBELL CLARKE, and produced under the direction of Mrs W, H. Liston, 
Conductor—Mr F. STANIsLAus, The — commences at Eight, and is over 
by Eleven o'clock. Mesdames Pauline Rita, Emily Thorne, Rose Keene, and 
Hamilton; Messrs A. Brennir, Perrini, Loredan. Private boxes from 

£1 1s. to £3 3s.; stalls, 7s. 6d.; dress circle, 5s.; boxes (bonnets allowed), 
5s.; pit, 28.; amphitheatre, 1s. To be obtained at the Box Office of the 


Cri a Acting r—Mr EpwARD Murray. 


R RIDLEY PRENTICE has the honour to announce 

that his PIANOFORTE RECITAL will take place at St GrorGe's HALL, 

on WEDNESDAY Morning, May 5th, at Three o’clock. Vocalist—Miss Georgina 

Maudsley, Violin—Herr Straus. Stalls, 7s.; family ticket (to admit three), 15s. ; 

area or balcony, 3s.; may be obtained at the Hall; or of Mr RIDLEY PRENTICE, 
304, Wimpole Sireet, Ww. 


ISS FLORENCE MAY’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 

at WILLIs’s Rooms, St James’s, on SATURDAY Afternoon, May 8th, at 

bree o’clock (under the patronage of H.R.H. the Duke of gag Piano- 

forte — Miss Florence May. Violin—Signor Papini. Vocalist — le Sophie 

Léwe. Loc ntae gag ied Zerbini. Stalls (reserved), 5s.; unreserved, 3s. ; 

may be ob of Messrs Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street; 
pf of Messrs Chappell, 50, New Bond Street. 


EW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, Sr James’s Hatt. 
Programme of the SECOND CONCERT, SaturpaY Morning, May 8th, 1875 : 
vel “Hebrides” (Mendelssohn); Concerto in C minor, for two pianofortes 
Bach)—Mrs Beesley (her first Caged London) and Dr Hans von Bilow ; 
ian “Pur dicesti” {rottl M Thekla t= Leipzig—her first 
appearance in land) ; phony in OC minor, No. 5 (Beethoven); Aria, “Io 
lo sento” (Flauto Magico) (Mozart)—Mdlle Thekla Friedliinder; Concerto in E 
flat, for pianoforte (Liszt)— Beesley; Lieder, (a) ‘‘ Warum willst Du andre 
fragen” (Schumann), (5) ‘‘Gretchen am Spinnrad” (Schubert)—Mdlle Thekla 
; Andante, with variations, in B flat, Op. 46, for two pianofortes 
Schumann)—Mrs Beesley and Dr Hans von Biilow ; Overture, Le Domino Noir 
Auber). uctors—Dr WYLDE and Mr GANZ. 


ANTED, an Immediate ENGAGEMENT, as MUSIO- 

SELLER’S ASSISTANT. Good Experience; Wholesale and Retail, 

and all the branches, Town or Country. Address, S, F, STEVENS, 41, Bermondsey 
Square, S.E., London. 


TAD? having soled ts Onesie Rag bedeery 
to ‘ . r, addre 
“ jad ae By care of — ir DAVISON & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 
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“I WOULD BE A BOY AGAIN.” 


R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his new Ballad, 

“J WOULD BE A BOY AGAIN,” and his new Song, “COULD I BUT 

CALL HER MINE,” at the Vestry Hall, Chelsea, at Miss Lester’s Concert, 
April 30th. 





“ MEDEA.” ; 
Mss JESSIE JONES (Student and Silver Medallist of 


the Royal Academy of Music) will sing RANDEGGER’s Grand Scena, 
“MEDEA,” at the Concert of the British Orchestral Society, on Wednesday 
Evening, May 19. 


\. B. JEWSON’S Two New Pianoforte Compositions, 

“DASHING SPRAY” and ‘‘THE MOUNTAIN STREAM,” will be per- 

formed by his pupil, Miss ELLEN EpripGe, at Mr Walmsley Little’s Concert, on 
Monday, the 3rd of May.—STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE. 
(Reprinted from the ‘‘ Medical Press and Circular.” ) 
AND 


THE BASIS OF MUSICAL EXPRESSION. 
Second (Popular) Edition, much Enlarged, 
By OHARLES LUNN. 
One Shilling. 
BAILLIERE, TINDALL & Cox; and el] Booksellers. 

“Mr Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day,”— 
Musical Times, 

“ Birmingham may well be proud of such a citizen,”—Orchestra, 

‘‘Mr Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects,”— The Rock, 

‘A method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and, for the greater part, 
unanswerable,” —Catholic Times. 





\ ISS FLORENCE SANDERS (Pupil of Mr W. H. 

Holmes) (Pianoforte) will play Sir STERNDALE BENNETT'S Sonata, “ THE 
MAID OF ORLEANS,” at her forthcoming Concert, at which she will be assisted 
by eminent Artists, Full particulars will be duly announced, Address, 197, 
Ladbroke Grove Road, Notting Hill. 


HE GUITAR.—MDME SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher 

of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. For LESSONS and 

Private CONCERTS, address to her residence, 224, Dorset Street, Portman 
Square, W. 


R RICCARDI (the new Bass), who made so success- 

ful a debut at St James's Hall, March 12th, begs to announce his Return to 

London for the Season, All applications for ENGAGEMENTS to be addressed, 
Care of DUNCAN DAVISON & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


MDME PATEY.—CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
WV ADAME PATEY requests that all letters may be ad- 


dressed to her new residence—24, St Stephen’s Square, Westbourne 
Park, W. 


\ONCERTS, PRIVATE THEATRICALS, and ENTER- 

) TAINMENTS,—To be LET, by the Night, Handsome SUITE of ROOMS, 
adjoining Hengler’s Cirque, Argyll Street, Regent Street, The Large Hall (52 ft. 
by 35 ft,, and 22 feet high) will seat about 300 people. Apply to Haig & Co., 7, 
Argyll Street, W. 


OOK-KEEPER WANTED, for an Establishment in the 


North of England, Must have been accustomed to keep the Accounts of a 
Music Warehouse, where there is a large connection of single and yearly Tunings, 
Pianofortes on Hire, and on the Three Years’ System of Hire. None need apply 
who are not wellup in the work, Address, stating salary expected, with refer- 
ences, &c., to H. P., Office of the Musical World, 244, Regent Street, W. 


EAR ENGLAND. New Song. Written by Dr Mackay. 
Composed by Louis DIEHL, and sung by Signor Foli with the most marked 
success at the Crystal Palace Saturday Concert, April 17, and at Manchester, The 
poem is a noble one, with sentiments coming home to us all; the music is pathetic 
and dignified, and the song suitable for all voices. Price 3s.; free by post 14 stamps. 


HE NEW POLKA—“L’ONCLE SAM.” For the 


Pianoforte, Composed by G. Jervis RuBINI. Illustrated Title. 38, ; post 
free 18 stamps. 


’ se . 
TXHE: REVIVAL: A Reminiscence of the most Favourite 
Melodies sung by Mr Sankey. With Portraits of Messrs Sankey and 
Moody in colours, Arranged for the Piano by J. PRipHAM. Price 4s, ; post free 
for 24 stamps, London: Roperr Cocks & Co,, New Burlington Street; and of 
all Musicsellers, 




















B fg ste REQUIEM. — RICORDI’S EDITIONS, — 

Complete Vocal Scores, with or without English Translation, net price, 68, ; 
bound in cloth, 88, Pianoforte, in 4to, Solo, 6s.; Duet, 108, Pianoforte, in svo, 
with Latin and English words, 3s,; bound in cloth, 53, j 


Separate Vocal Pieces in the original form and key. The same arrange: 
easy style, with English Translation. . eee 


Transcriptions, Arrangements, &c., for Pianoforte Solo and Duet; for Harp, 
Harmonium ; for Violin, Violoncello, Flute, &c., with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 
by Leibach, Rummel, Lebeau, Cohen, Cramer, Godefroid, Radcliff, &c. List of 
arrangements, with portrait of Verdi, post free. 

Ricorp1’s Depét, 23, Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, W, ; and all Musicsellers, 

ON VIEW. 
PORTRAIT OF THE LATE 


SIR WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. 
Painted by JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, B.A, 
Engraving by T. OLDHAM BARL Ow, A.R.A. 
This Picture is NOW ON VIEW at the Publisher’s, 

EDWARD 8S. PALMER, 30, GOLDEN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 
WARWICK MANSION, 











SCHOTT & CO.’S 
NEW CATALOGUE OF 


MUSIC FOR THE VIOLIN. 


May be had, on application, post free. 
LONDON: 159, REGENT STREET. 





CHARLES SALAMAN’'S NEW SONG. 


HORACE’S ODE “TO CHLOE.” 


Sung, in Latin, with great success, by Mr BENTHAM, at the Saturday 
Popular Concerts, 


LATIN TEXT, ayy LORD LYTTON’S ENGLISH VERSION. 
For Tenor and Baritone, in F and G. 
28, each, nett, 
LAMBORN Cock & Co., New Bond Street, 


“SHALL I WEAR A WHITE ROSE?” 


BALLAD. 
Words by H. SAVILLE CLARKE. 
Music by EMILY BARDSLEY FARMER. 
Nett, 2s, 
JosepH WILLIAMS, Berners Street, and Cheapside, E,C, 


MOTETT ror FOUR EQUAL VOICES. 

With ORGAN Accompaniment (and Harp ad lib, ), 
Composed by WILHELM SCHULTHES. 
Price 6s, 

London: NOVELLO, Ewer & Co., 1, Berners Street, 


N.B.—A Vocal arrangement of the above is also published, for a choir of mixed 
voices, Price 2s, 











Now Publishing, 


ANDANTE and ALLEGRO CAPRICCIOSO, 
For PIANO and ORCHESTRA, Op. 5. 
By THOMAS WINGHAM,. 
Dedicated to Signor RANDEGGER. 
SOLO, 7s. 6d. 
Also, by the same Composer, 
SYMPHONY, in B flat, No. 2, Op. 6. 
Dedicated, by kind permission, to Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 
PERFORMED AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 
DUET, 15s. 
FESTAL OVERTURE, in C, Op. 8. 
lin C ‘ation of the Jubilee of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Dedicated to JOHN HULLAH, Esq, 
DUET, 7s, 6d. 


To Subscribers, the above works will be issued at 12s, 6d, the Set. Names received 
by the Publishers— 
Lonpon: LAMBORN COOK & OO., 63, New Bonn StRegr, 








In the Press, 
“BY THE WILLOWS.” 
A WREATH OF SONGS, Op. 11. 
‘Words (from the German) by L. N. PARKER. 
MUSIC BY 
THOMAS WINGHAM. 
Dedicated to Dr FERDINAND HILLER, 
Price 7s, 6d, 
LonDON; BOOSEY & 0O,, 295, Regent STRRET, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The third performance of Don Giovanni on Monday night was 
another success for Mdlle Thalberg, whose next assumption is 
looked forward to with natural interest. Susanna, in Le Nozze 
di Figaro, is spoken of ; and, should that be the choice, there will 
be no reason to complain. Nothing could be more advantageous 
to the youthful prima donna than a second proof of her ability to 
shine as one of the vocal heroines of Mozart. About the result 
there can, we think, be very little doubt. 

Lucia di Lammermoor followed almost immediately upon the 
Sonnambula, with Mdlle Albani as Lucia, a character in which 
(1872) she at once obtained general acceptance, and which is in 
every way suited to her idiosyncracy, A fresh description of her 
performance, scene after scene, is not required. Each succeeding 
year, however, brings with it proofs of what study and perse- 
verance can effect ; and it is nothing beyond the truth to say that 
the Lucia of Mdlle Albani may now take high rank among the 
existing Lucias on the stage—which, when we remember that it 
is a character adopted by the very greatest artists, is saying no 
little. There are certain characteristics in the Lucia of Mdlle 
Albani convincingly proving that she has not only studied 
accepted models with advantage, but that she can also think for 
herself and proclaim her own individuality, There is a peculiar 
gentleness in her conception of the character that endows it with 
a charm apart; while she discards, wherever it may suit her, the 
generally stereotyped readings of certain among the most salient 
vocal points, interpreting them after a manner of her own 
imagining. ‘This is especially to be remarked not only in the 
great scene of the Contract and the ‘‘ Malediction,” but in the 
preceding duet, where Enrico, through the instrumentality of 
the forged letter, convinces Lucia that her lover has proved 
false. In the scene of the madness, Mdlle Albani, now perfect 
mistress of her resources, gives fuller play to the emotions she 
wishes to portray than she ever did before; and the effect is all 
the greater, Her vocalization here was always distinguished, not 
merely by executive facility, but by varied and appropriate senti- 
ment; and she now adds dramatic to vocal expression, the thrill- 
ing interest of the situation being thus proportionately enhanced. 
The assistance she receives here from the flute (Mr Radcliff) in 
the “cadenza a due,’ where the instrument follows the voice, 
phrase by phrase, cannot be over-estimated. ‘The whole display, 
however, ending with the melodious peroration, “Spargi di 
qualche pianto,” is admirable. The impression produced on the 
house was so vivid, that at the end the singer was honoured with 
a triple “recall,” as unanimous as it had been well earned. 
Signor Pavani, though an accomplished artist, is hardly equal to 
the trying music of Edgardo. His best points were made in 
the concerted piece, ‘ Chi mi frena in tal momento” (encored as 
usual), and in the “Maladetto,” when Edgardo is made aware 
that Lucia has signed the fatal document that must disunite them 
for ever, Here he showed real feeling, and even power. That 
the part of Enrico could hardly, at the present time, meet with a 
more competent representative than Signor Graziani need scarcely 
be said. Signor Capponi was Raimondo, and Signor Sabater Arturo. 
On the whole, the performance of Donizetti's too familiar opera 
was highly efficient. Signor Vianesi was in the orchestra, 

Fra Diavolo has been produced, with Mdlle Smeroschi as 
Zerlina, a part in all respects well suited to her; Signor Naudin 
as Fra Diavolo, Signor Ciampi as Lord Coburg, Mdlle Scalchi as 
Lady Coburg, and Signors T'agliafico and Capponi as Beppo and 
Giacomo—the two incomparable brigands. Auber’s sparkling 
and characteristic music charms as much as ever, and, indeed, 
would seem to be as perennial as the immortal Barbiere itself. 
Signor Bevignani conducted, On Saturday La Figlia del Reggi- 
mento was repeated, with Mdlie Marimon as the Vivandiére. 

During the present week we have had repetitions of Guillaume 
Tell, Un Ballo in Maschera, and Don Giovanni. Il Flauto Magico 
was to be given last night, and Rigoletto, with Mdlle Albani as 
Gilda, is promised for this evening. Meanwhile, the arrival of 
Madame Adelina Patti and the production of Wagner’s Lohen- 
grin are close at hand. With these phenomena the opera will 
have attained its culminating point, 


Srurreart.—A “new and revised” edition of Abert’s 
von Hohenstaufen, has been produced with success, 


opera, Ehzio 





HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


_The first performance of the Barbiere di Siviglia, on Saturday 
night, introduced to the English public a new Rosina in the person 
of Mdlle Anna de Belocca. This lady, a Russian by birth, has 
but recently appeared with great success at the 'Théatre Ventadour 
in Paris, where, although so very young (in her 21st year), and 
though it was her first appearance on any stage, she surprised 
amateurs by her proficiency in the Italian operatic style, and her 
facile pronunciation of the Italian language, During the term 
of her engagement she sang in three operas—JI Barbiere, La 
Cenerentola, and Semiramide. In the last named work the part 
assigned to her was Arsace—from which it will naturally be as- 
sumed that her voice is a contralto. That it is a contralto in 
some respects is unquestionable ; but, considered in all its bearings, 
it may more strictly be regarded as a mezzo-soprano. In either 
case, however, we have a voice full of charm, calculated to please 
all hearers. There is something fresh and original in its tambre, 
exceptional and peculiarly attractive. The comic masterpiece of 
Rossini was wisely chosen for the début of Mdlle Belocca, who 
possesses the requirements indispensable to an adequate portrayal 
of the piquant and lively heroine. To look the character, in its ap- 
propriate Spanish costume, more bewitchingly and to the life than 
does Mdlle Belocca would be scarcely possible ; and her first ap- 
pearance at the window of Dr Bartolo’s house predisposed the entire 
audience in her favour. But she was evidently nervous in her 
response to the cadences of Almaviva’s serenade; and also, later 
on, in the opening of the soliloquy, ‘‘ Una voce poco fa.” Nor 
had she entirely recovered self-possession until the cabaletta, “ Io 
sono docile,” was approaching its conclusion, Still Mdlle Belocca 
had done quite enough to persuade her hearers that no common 
artist was before them, and her few shortcomings were allowed 
to be atoned for by “‘ extenuating circumstances.” It is a fact 
often denied, but not the less admitted by foreign aspirants, 
that, with all the talk about the “baptism of Paris,” the most 
trying ordeal to pass with success is a first essay before one of 
our London Italian Opera audiences, This was clearly felt by 
Mdlle de Belocca, and influenced her accordingly at the outset. 
Encouraged, nevertheless, by the unmistakably expressed sym- 
pathy of the house, the young Russian songstress soon won heart, 
and in the duet with Figaro, ‘‘Dunque io son,” now fully 
mistress of herself, exhibited powers, both as singer and actress, 
which left the question of her ultimate success beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt. She was equally good in the following scene, 
where, while listening to the angry reproaches of Dr Bartolo, 
her byplay was excellent. In the great finale to the first act, 
moreover—the only parallel in comic opera to that of the first 
act, of Mozart’s Figaro—she showed herself equally alive to the 
“ business,” both musical and dramatic. It was in the next act, 
however, that Mdlle Belocca set all fears at rest and completed 
her success. The ‘Lesson Scene” won the sympathies of the 
whole assembly of connoisseurs. The first song was a Russian 
melody (‘ Solovei”), by Alabieff (known in England as the 
“ Nightingale”), of plaintive character, which must have some- 
what astonished Dr Bartolo, being sung in Russian language ; but 
it was tuneful and expressive enough to enlist general and hearty 
sympathy. What followed was the brindisi, “ Il segreto per esser 
felice” (Lucrezia Borgia) which, rendered in a characteristic and 
emphatic way, roused general enthusiasm, and wasloudly encored. By 
this time the general conviction was that anew “ star” had me 
in the operatic horizon. Such gifts as Mdlle Belocca is endowed 
with, such rare personal attractions, and such evident aptitude 
for the profession of her choice, were well worth cultivating. 
The impression created on Saturday night will cause every 
amateur to watch with interest the future career of the —— 
young Russian. In Signor Brignoli Mdlle Belocca was associate 
with an Almaviva of the genuine Italian type, thoroughly versed 
in the Rossinian style of music, managing his voice with so much 
skill and address as often to make us wish, and as often to believe, 
that it was twenty years younger. In the duet with Figaro 
Sees Catalani), * All idea di quel metallo,” which won a recall 
or both performers, this was especially remarkable. The parts 
of Dr Bartolo, Basilio, and Fiorello were carefully sustained by 
Signors Zoboli, Costa, and Rinaldini; while Berta, with her 
quaint soliloquy, “Il vecchietto cerca moglie,” was admirably 
impersonated by Madame Demeric-Lablache. About the overture 
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and orchestral accompaniments to J/ Barbiere, with Sir Michael 
Costa in the orchestra, it is unnecessary to say a word. 

During the week there were repetitions of Fidelio and Rigo- 
letto. In the last of these Mdlle Varesi justified the good 
opinions elicited on the evening of her début, We have also had 
the Nozze di Figaro, with a new soprano, Mdlle Pernini, as 
Susanna, about whose qualifications we should like to have 
another opportunity of speaking. She is clearly an artist in the 
true sense of the word ; and this was shown from the beginning 
to the end of her performance. The Countess was Mdlle Tietjens— 
a Countess not to be surpassed, whether in her delivery of the 
music or in her impersonation of the character. Madame 
Trebelli was the Cherubino—which, though the music was 
intended for a soprano, is equivalent to saying that here there 
was nothing to criticise. The parts of the Count and Figaro 
were allotted to Signors De Reschi and Galassi; that of 
Marcellina fell to Madame Demeric-Lablache; Signors Costa, 
Rinaldini, and Grazzi doing duty as Bartolo, Basilio, and Don 
Curzio ; so that, without entering into particulars about a thing 
so well known, and often described, it may be readily believed 
that the performance was in almost every respect efficient. The 
orchestra, it need scarcely be added, was everything that could 
be wished, from the overture to the last finale, The imperishable 
music of Mozart was listened to with the accustomed satisfaction, 
and the encores stereotyped by tradition were in every instance 
observed. ‘The frequent appearances, in recent years, of this 
masterpiece says no little for the improving taste of our operatic 
audiences. 

Lucrezia Borgia was repeated on Monday. Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, with Mdlle Varesi as the heroine, was given on Tuesday, 
and en attendant further particulars, we may say that a brilliant 
success was achieved by the new Italian prima donna. On 
Thursday Mdlle Belocca made her second appearance as Rosina 
in the Barbiere. To-night a second performance of the Lucia, 
with Mdlle Varesi, is promised, Mdme Nilsson is to make her 
first appearance on Tuesday, as Edith Plantagenet in Balfe’s 
Talismano. 


—_—0— 


ENGLISH COMPOSER AND ENGLISH PERFORMER. 
(From the “ Sunday Times,” April 11th.) 


Mr Macefarren’s new violin concerto is a work in every way calculated 
to maintain the fame of the popular composer of St John the Baptist, 
and to show his facility in instrumental composition. The present 
concerto (in G@ minor and major), is comparatively new, having been 
written during the early spring of 1873 for M. Straus, and played by 
that estimable performer at the Philharmonic Concert of the 12th May 
subsequent. The form of the work is according to recognized rule, and 
contains little or no material which seeks to bring about renovation in 
the accepted form of the concerto. Whena musician of Mr Macfarren’s 
age, knowledge, and experience, finds it safer to move in the groove of 
conventionality and follow on the track to success, rather than attempt 
a novel cut across country, he setsan example which our younger musicians 
will do well to follow. When it is proved that they have full command 
over all styles and forms of tonal expression, we shall be glad to per- 
ceive tokens of originality in treatment; but, until the old method of 
construction is mastered, reckless innovation is of about as much prac- 
tical value to art as would be a statue hewn straight from the rough by 
a young sculptor ignorant of anatomy. But this, by the way. Mr 
Macfarreu’s violin concerto, then, isa model of form ; and, that it should 
be in no wise incomplete, the author has supplied the long and elaborate 
cadenza, instead of leaving it to the whim or caprice of the performer. 
Originality, however, is not wanting, witness the very striking com- 
mencement by the solo violin, unaccompanied, with a quasi-recitative 
passage, and witness also the manner in which the three separate move- 
ments are connected. The instrumentation is exceedingly choice, and 
the harmonies are rich and colourable. The oft-abused trombones are 
this time conspicuous—by their absence. It is in the writing for the 
solo instrument, however, that Mr Macfarren displays his technical 
mastery to the full, the part abounding in brilliant passages, telling 
phrases, and striking contrasts. It is all very well to call a work such 
as this a “show piece,” but in reality it is a composition as much entitled 
to be termed “ classical,” as anything that has been written in the last 
half century. The melody of the Jarghetto is a lovely song without 
words, a pure cantabile subject, which is sure to test the “singing” 
qualities of the soloist, and the final allegretto scherzando is a dashing 
spirited movement of great attraction and skilful development. Mr 
Carrodus was exactly the man to give a competent reading of the work 











—not so particularly because he is an Englishman, like the composer— 
but that his style is so peculiarly adapted to the idiosyncrasies of the 
composition. Mr Carrodus’s bowing is splendid, his tone broad and 
full, and his intonation, even in the most intricate passages, certain 
toadegree. ‘The long experience which Mr Carrodus has had as an 
orchestral leader inclines him less to the tempo rubato than most solo 
violinists, and gives him that rare power of playing with the orchestra, 
instead of against it, as many less practised artists are wont to do. The 
whole performance was more than creditable, it was absolutely fine, and 
Mr Carrodus received a hearty compliment from the audience, who in- 
sisted upon his returning to the platform, Verily it was an occasion 
for English musicians to feel proud—author and executant alike dis- 
playing such great ability. We should not quit the subject without 
alluding to the graceful manner in which “G.,” in a note appended to 
an analysis of the concerto, alludes to the paramount claims of Mr Mac. 
farren to the high honours to which he has lately been elected. “G.” 
says nothing without saying it well; hence the programme books are 
always as edifying as they are attractive. 

[The foregoing relates to one of the most interesting features of 
a recent Saturday concert, under the direction of Herr Manns, at 
the Crystal Palace.—Ep. M. W.] 


—) 


BRITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


At the fourth concert of this society the programme offered many 
points of interest, and the performance, as a whole, exhibited 
improvement. The symphony was the C minor of Beethoven, the 
orchestral prelude and “ postlude,” the Melusine of Mendelssohn, and 
the Deux Journées of Cherubini ; all of unsurpassed excellence, yet 
differing in character as widely as works so admirable could do. The 
interest of the orchestral parts of the concert was not, however, 
exhausted in these works. Two others were heard—one certainly, 
the other probably—for the first time by the majority of the audience ; 
the former an intermezzo and scherzo by Mr Henry Gadsby, the latter 
a concerto di bravura for violin, composed and played by Mr Henry 
Holmes. We have had occasion to report on the performance— 
especially at the Crystal Palace—of several compositions by Mr 
Gadsby, in terms of very high praise. They have one and all struck 
us as exhibiting science and taste, the results of good training and 
intelligent observation. This is much. But they exhibit more than 
this—originality and a power of inventing topics, which culture 
sometimes enables a musician to conceal the want of, but cannot 
give. Mr Gadsby’s composition was quite up to the standard by 
which we have been accustomed, and shall continue, to measure his 
productions. It abounds with fresh and beautiful ideas—ideas, 
which, without jostling one another, treated as they are, keep the 
attention of the listener from beginning to end. Mr Gadsby’s 
orchestration is hardly less striking than his music. Drawing always 
from his symphonists a pleasant timbre, he not unfrequently presents 
us with combinations as novel as they are beautiful. The intermezzo 
and scherzo are, or will become, it may be hoped, a portion of an 
entire symphony, to the completion of which we look forward with 
much interest. Mr Henry Holmes has been longer before the world, 
and seen a good deal more than Mr Gadsby. A citizen of the world, 
he has found and delighted audiences, both as composer and execu- 
tant ; and there are few living musicians to whom his countrymen 
can point, whether for merit or reputation, with such thorough 
satisfaction. The concertino of Mr Holmes was first played by the 
author at Prague, some eighteen years since, and shortly afterwards 
at Vienna, where its dedication was accepted by the eminent virtuoso, 
Joseph Mayseder. As a composition, it is at once varied and 
coherent ; as a vehicle for the display of executive skill it is equally 
remarkable. The composer’s consummate mastery over his instru- 
ment was hardly less clearly manifested in the invention of the 
difficult and effective passages with which the work abounds than in 
the ease and certainty with which he executed them. The singers 
were Miss Julia Elton and Mr Edward Lloyd. The former did more 
than justice to a song by Balfe ; and the latter revived a charming 
song from Loder’s Night Dancers, which we hope he will let us hear 

in, In the dearth of good duets for contralto and tenor—voices 
difficult to combine efficiently—Signor Randegger’s “‘ Mille Volte” 
proved an unexpected pleasure. 

The orchestra of this society probably contains more good and 
fewer mediocre symphonists than any orchestra in the world. In 
intelligence, practical skill and knowledge of music, they are 
certainly, as a body, unsurpassed ; in timbre they are probably 
unequalled. Some shortcomings in the matter of delicacy were 
noticable in Mr Holmes’s concertino, and Mr Gadsby’s intermezzo 
would have borne more rehearsal. But the performance of 
Cherubini’s overture was admirable, and that of Beethoven’s 
symphony at once one of the broadest and most refined we have 
heard,—Globe, 
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THE NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
(From an Oc L Corresp 

This society, under the direction of Dr Wylde and Mr Wilhelm 
Ganz, gave the first of its present series of concerts on Saturday 
afternoon last. A very attractive programme was presented to 
its subscribers on the occasion. We propose to offer a few 
comments with respect to the chief instrumental pieces, and in 
the order in which these occurred in the programme. Sterndale 
Bennett's overture, The Wood Nymphs—a well-selected specimen 
of our lamented countryman—commenced the concert. Fortu- 
nately, but little need in this case be written, the majority of the 
listeners present being more or less familiar with it from begin- 
ning to end. One of the best of our author’s orchestral pro- 
ductions, it expresses in vivid pictures all the emotions which his 
imagination, so fertile in its pastoral suggestions, had aroused in 
his breast, It was played with an evident appreciation of its 
manifold beauties. All the points had been mastered by Mr 
Ganz, who conducted its performance, and he had the happy 
facility of being able to communicate what his mind had fully 
realised to all the gentlemen under his sway—an excellent band. 
In these days of ‘* Programme Music,” it may not be inappro- 
priate to insist that if this overture has not a basis of sentiment, 
where are we to look for the expression of emotion by means of 
the language of music, whose ultimate perfection, it is asserted 
by some persons, will not be reached until it can speak clearly 
with no further aid than is required by a fine painting? 

The next piece was the Lenore symphony. ‘The name of 
Joachim Raff is in Germany a great power. Master of every 
style and variety of musical work, Raff did not begin music very 
early in life. Nor was he without a certain amount of family 
opposition in its pursuit. Mendelssohn’s ready appreciation of 
some of his earliest efforts was the first genuine encouragement 
he had received external to himself, and with what earnestness 
and indefatigable labour he has persevered, may be inferred from 
the number and the extent of his compositions, He has a legiti- 
mate claim to speak out and to be heard. The Old Philharmonic 
Society did an act of justice to musical art in performing one of 
his symphonies (Jm Walde) at its concert on the 12th inst. Raff’s 
name carrying with it, as we have said, so much weight in 
Germany, where Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and our own Sterndale 
Bennett found their readiest appreciators, should have its raison 
@étre presented to Englishmen, that they might have an oppor- 
tunity of judging how far the greatness of the name is really due 
to its possessor. From a first hearing of /m Walde, the third of 
Raff's symphonies, it must have been apparent to all present, that 
art, through Raff, has made great strides from the position it 
occupied at the time of Beethoven’s decease. But whether every 
step forward is a real gain, is, in. the opinion of some 
persons, open to question. Unusual combinations of sounds, 
progressions, abrupt changes of key, and a disregard of 
the customary manner in which the selection of keys is made, 
are among some of the novelties in the writings of Raff. But 
even these must not be lightly considered. Nor should judgment, 
with respect to them, be pronounced hastily. The author's 
meaning should be first ascertained. This seems to be especially 
requisite in such a work as “ Jm Walde” or “ Lenore,” which is 
the expression of varied emotions to which the author is solicitous 
to give utterance in the best of all languages, but which, alas, is 
80 little understood, The explanation of his meaning Raff gives 
usin his programme. Next, it is necessary to satisfy ourselves 
whether the rules of “form” which have been laid down for 
ordinary students are perfect, and must never be departed from 
—whether “ finality” is to be written with respect to them. 
Art existed prior to rules, even as lan e preceded grammar 
and rhetoric. As language progressed rules were framed, and, 
in course of time, these rules had to be modified and added to; 
and, as great authorities arise, further deviations from previous 
rules become requisite. So it is with music, As the art advances, 
rules need modification. In like manner the rules, with regard 
to poetry and dramatic writing, which had been accepted before 
Shakspere’s time, had to be revised when the light of that 
stupendous genius had diffused itself. ‘‘ Symphonies” are 
constructed upon rules of art, and not according to laws of 
Nature, which are unalterable; else they would be scientific in 
place of artistic, And if Raff produces great musical effects by 
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not following the student’s track, who is to say that the rules of 
music now obtaining, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
must on no account and never be altered? Most of the 
symphonies of Raff are the carrying out of a programme. How 
far all great symphonies are in reality the same depends, it may 
naturally be thought, upon what their authors have to say. And 
has any very great work of the kind been written whose composer 
has not had something he wished to unburthen himself of—some 
feelings to communicate, apart from the ideas of mere sound ? 
Music, as we have hinted, is a language in which composers seek 
to express their inward emotions. These feelings or sentiments 
are the Basis of a symphony, whether the author furnish a pro- 
gramme or not, The greatest symphonies, it is here suggested, 
represent emotions resulting from some state of circumstances, 
and not the circumstances themselves, Thus, all such works 
intended to convey any meaning, must be musical representations 
of moral ideas, as distinguished from mere physical imitations, 
though the difficulty of pourtraying the effect of a cause without 
representing the cause itself is admitted. Speaking of the two 
symphonies of Raff in the abstract (Im Walde and Lenore), it 
cannot be denied that there is much grandeur, if not always 
sublimity, and that there is splendour of orchestration, and no 
lack of the nobility of musical sentiment. The ideas are prolific, 
if not always great, and they admit of and receive free develop- 
ment, The Lenore, at the concert we are speaking of, was 
received with great favour, the third movement, the march, being 
encored and repeated. Dr Wylde conducted the symphony, and 
that he had made himself thoroughly familiar with the intricacies 
of the score was manifest by the result, an admirable perform- 
ance of the entire work. 

Madlle Marie Krebs, the pianist at this concert, is emphatically 
a classical performer, Her very appearance almost argues (so 
great is the power of imagination) the sort of presentation that 
may be expected. She invariably conceives rightly the author 
she is about to interpret. With purity of expression, chasteness, 
delicacy, force where requisite, she presents to her audience the 
work she undertakes to explain. Her object is not the exhibition 
of her own extensive memory or perfect manipulation; it is to 
give as clear an exhibition as possible of a series of musical 
pictures in which she takes delight. Her performance of 
Beethoven’s Concerto in G major, as well as of the ornate 
cadenzas she introduced, and subsequently of Chopin’s Scherzo 
in B flat minor evinced all this, In the absence of Madame 
Arabella Goddard, no better representative of the embodiment 
of all the essentials for classical pianoforte playing could be 
desired. Mdlle Krebs was received with every cordial demon- 
stration of approbation. 

Mdlle Johanna Levier was the vocalist, and it can hardly be 
disputed that she is more happy in the Lieder of Schubert and 
Brahms than in the dramatic songs of Mozart. A spirited per- 
formance of Rossini’s ever fresh overture, La Gazza Ladra, 
conducted by Mr Ganz, brought this interesting concert to a close. 
FREDERIC PENNA, 


[It is with pleasure that we find space in our columns for the 
foregoing, which is from the pen of an old and valued contributor. 
At the same time, we are unable to endorse certain of his 
opinions,—Ep, M. W.] 





Singers, Beware. 


A musical society at Leeds engaged Mdme Corani, 
Miss Sinclair, Mr Vernon Rigby, and Signor Foli to 
sing in that town very recently. When -the artists 
had fulfilled their engagement, they retired to the 
Queen’s Hotel, expecting the secretary or treasurer of 
the society “to call and settle ;” but no official appeared ; 
and, after fruitless enquiries, the singers departed for 
London, minus their honorarium. Several applications 
to the conductor and secretary brought an intimation 
that the society could not pay the full amount agreed 
upon, but only a fraction thereof. Let this be a 
caution to artists when they go to Yorkshire. Leeds 
is a wealthy and important town, and far too proud to 
tolerate repudiation within its circuit. 
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TIMES GONE BYE.* 


The recent performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
brought back vividly to my mind his Missa Solemnis, the most 
difficult work, perhaps, in the whole range of church-music. 
Portions of this gigantic Opus were performed in Vienna in 
1824, three years before the composer’s death. Three numbers 
were selected for his benefit-concert, and, among the notabilities 
whose services were secured for the occasion, was the celebrated 
Ungher-Sabatier, to whom was confided the soprano solos, But, 
despite this brilliant beginning, it was not till the 27th May, 
1844, on the second day of the 26th Musical Festival of the Lower 
Rhine, that, after remaining almost totally neglected for twenty 
years, the work was performed for the first time in its entirety. 
The artists who took part in it under my direction were four solo- 
singers (Herr and Mad. Diez, from Munich, Mdlle Sophie Schloss, 
of Cologne, and Herr Béttcher, “ Royal Singer,” from Berlin), 
417 chorus-singers (113 sopranos, 89 contraltos, 96 tenors, and 
119 basses), and 167 instrumental performers (1 organ, 65 violins, 
18 double-basses, etc.), making a total of 590 persons. ‘There 
had been no lack of due preparation; no lack of ability in the 
artists, and, certainly, no lack of zeal on the part of the conductor. 
At length the day of the general rehearsal arrived. Opposite the 
orchestra I had had a half-length portrait, life-size, of Beethoven, 
hung up on the middle pillar of the Giirzenich hall. After I had 
animated my army by a few words referring to this portrait, the 
mighty waves of tone rolled forth almost uninterruptedly, and— 
as I thought—in the most effective manner. ‘ But with the 
powers of Fate,” etc. The ‘ Benedictus” had just been con- 
cluded, and, after the violin-solo, in G major, 12-8, I paused a 
short time to rest. Suddenly, a gaunt, dark man, with a broad 
white neck-tie, came rushing over the benches from the back, 
and posted himself, out of breath, against the orchestra railing 
and opposite to me. It was Anton Schindler, from Aix-la- 
Chapelle. We had never been introduced to each other, but I 
recognized him from the descriptions I had heard of him. He 
had for years been travelling in the Rhine Provinces, attending 
all concerts of any importance. On these he used to write 
notices, which were mostly very unfavourable. As we know, he 
had for years been Beethoven’s amanuensis, and thought that bis 
services in that capacity—services, by the way, of an entirely 
subordinate character—entitled him to claim an exclusive com- 
prehension of the master. His vanity went so far that he intro- 
duced himself on his cards, in Paris, as: ‘* Antoine Schindler, 
ami de Beethoven,” though we in Germany had long been aware 
in what a contemptuous tone the master had repeatedly expressed 
himself, both in writing and by word of mouth, concerning his 
servant. The difference between the high opinion which Schindler 
entertained of himself, and the small modicum of respect paid him 
by the musical public, had rendered him so cantankerous that he 
condemned every performance which did not agree entirely with 
his views, and as he considered that, especially in puncto Beet- 
hoven, he was infallible, all the conductors of the Rhenish Winter 
and Whitsuntide Concerts, who dared not omit the hero’s works 
from their programme, were constantly opposed to this critic’s 
attacks. Ries and Mendelssohn had sometimes found favour in 
his eyes, but Spohr, Reissiger, and Kreutzer, to say nothing of 
the minorum gentium Dii, were regularly treated to the most 
pitiable censure. Suddenly, he stood before me. and addressed 
me as follows: ‘‘ Dorn! the entire tempo is a mistake—it is a 
great deal too slow—this is what it ought to be” (he here beat 
time in crotchets with his hand), ‘I am Schindler—go over the 
number again—we owe Beethoven thus much, at any rate,” I was 
so incensed at such an act of effrontery on the part of one of the 
audience at a general rehearsal (and I should have been so even 
with a man of far greater importance), in presuming to teach the 
conductor before all the executants, that, not to prolong the 
scene, I took no notice of him, but, with apparent composure, 
turned over the leaves of the score. Rendered bolder by my 
silence, Schindler leaned over the platform, and called out to the 
leader: ‘ Hartmann, tell the orchestra—.” Here, however, I 
interrupted him, and, striking the desk with my conducting- 
stick, replied, in a firm voice : ‘‘ Sir, no one has anything to say 
in this place except myself.” Hereupon Schindler resumed his 








* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 





place very hastily among the audience, but was immediately 
afterwards, by order of a member of the Committee, turned out 
of the hall for unbecoming behaviour, It seemed self-evident 
what sort of a criticism he would write on the entire Festival—for 
the first day of which Handel’s Joshua was selected. Our expec- 
tations were realized in the 5th and the 6th Part of Hermann 
Herschbach’s Musical Repertory, Leipsic, for 1844, ‘The principal 
accusation was—because, through the fault of the i a the 
new time was not marked over the G major, 12-8 tempo—that I 
had taken as my standard the ‘ Sostenuto” of the prelude, This, he 
said, did not suit the joyous childlike piety of the number, and 
he knew for a certainty that Beethoven had required an Andante 
con Moto. ‘The researches at Schott’s, in Mayence, with regard 
to this point, had, he added, unfortunately, led to no result,— 
Here, as far as I was concerned, the matter ended, for any post- 
humous dispute about a wrong tempo must necessarily be useless. 
During my stay in Cologne, however, I conducted the ‘ Bene- 
dictus ” at two concerts, when I believe I retained the same time 
as on the first occasion. 
Up to this point the whole affair—though, perhaps, interesting 
es no kind of artistic importance, for different opinions 
will exist as to the proper tempo as long as music is played ; the 
phlegmatic man counts by a different beat of the pulse to that 
followed by a man of sanguine temperament. When, therefore, 
an Allegro is not manifestly distorted into an Adagio, or an 
Adagio into an Allegro, let every one do battle for his own views, 
and seek to convince his opponents; it is only the fact of its 
taking place in such a manner during the Festival itself that 
raises the above incident out of the usual category. But now 
comes an appendix possessing a real musical value, namely :— 
nine years later, in October, 1853, the Niederrheinische Musik- 
zeitung (edited by the late Professor Bischoff) published a shriek 
of triumph from Schindler, who wrote to say that the zealous 
researches of Professor Otto Jahn had succceded in discovering a 
letter (of the 26th January, 1825) from Beethoven to his pub- 
lisher, Schott, of Mayence, wherein were contained the words ; 
** The tempo of the ‘ Benedictus,’ also—Andante molto cantabile, e 
non troppo mosso—is, perhaps, not marked.” And with this 
direction of the careful composer, intent upon guarding by molto 
cantabile the staid pace of an Andante from aught like haste, and 
who, still not satisfied, adds e non troppo mosso, by no means too 
quick—with this direction does Schindler come forward, after the 
lapse of nine years, producing it as evidence that he was quite 
right when he asserted in Cologne that the tempo of the ‘“ Bene- 
dictus” must be—Andante con moto !—the exact contrary of 
Beethoven's Andante molto cantabile, e non troppo mosso! This 
was in times gone bye ; now-a-days such things are impossible. 
Heinricu Dory, 


A Lament, 


Oh, I feel that I'm a poet, but [ want the world to know it, 
For I lack the reputation which should be my talent’s due 

I’ve the feeling which enhances all the poet’s airy fancies, 
But I haven’t got the power of conveying them to you. 


In my visions Castles Spanish raise their cloud-capped heights and vanish, 
Creatures fair in form and feature float about my heated brain : 

Gallant thoughts, from regions golden, tell me legends grim and olden, 
But I lack the words that properly those legends would explain. 


Oft I think a touching story, that would crown my name with glory, 
And be read by eager thousands where the English tongue is known; 
But when down I sit to write it, long I suck my pen and bite it, 
And I very soon discover that my touching story’s flown. 


Dramas, poems, and romances, visit me in noonday trances, 

Till my mind with glowing pictures I should like to sketch at sight ; 
But, alas! though I’m a poet, ne’er my fellow-men can know it, 

For a cruel fate denies me the ability to write. —FFun. 








BercamMo,—Dr Michelangelo Galli, who has long devoted himself to 
collecting documents and other objects connected with the life and 
death of Gaetano Donizetti, lately received from Constantinople two 
coloured photographic portraite, one of the composer and one of his 
wife. They were presented to the Corporation of this city, in view of 
the festival shortly to be celebrated in the master’s honour, the donor 
being Sig. Salvatori, who married the widow of Andrea Donizetti. 
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ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 


One of the rules of the Amateur Orchestral Society is that the 
proceeds of its public concerts shall be applied to objects of 
charity. The three concerts which have taken place this season 
have thus been of pecuniary service to certain benevolent institutions ; 
and, upon the occasion of the fourth, on Saturday evening last, the 
attendance being, as hitherto, be and fashionable, it may be pre- 
sumed that the Royal Albert Orphan Asylum, the chosen recipient 
of what might accrue, will be as fortunate as the others. Much of 
the prestige of these concerts is due to the active interest the Duke 
of Edinburgh takes in their maintenance and welfare ; and as he is 
not only one of the managers, but also one of the players, and in 
both capacities sedulously attentive to his duties, his example has 
borne good fruit, and the amateur body prospers accordingly. Of 
this there was pleasant proof at the recent meeting. The instru- 
mental pieces—namely, Weber's overture, The Ruler of the Spirits, 
the second movement from Schubert’s ‘unfinished symphony 
in B minor, Suppé’s overture, Poet and Peasant, Rossini’s overture 
to Semiramide, and Meyerbeer’s Coronation March — were, in 
most instances, rendered with a highly commendable precision ; while 
there was an equally creditable obedience to the re nary of the 
conductor, Mr George Mount, in the observance of the points of 
contrast and expression. The orchestral playing of the Society is, 
in short, much above the average work of such associations, and is 
honestly entitled to praise. Miss Robertson, who sang at one of 
the former concerts, it will be remembered, with marked success, 
was present at this, and in Benedict's song, ‘‘ The bird that came in 
spring,” and Tito Mattei’s waltz, ‘‘ Che gioja,” again revealed that 
surprising altitude of voice, and dexterous facility in using it, which 
so easily accounts for the celebrity she has attained in amateur 
circles. Her bright and sparkling singing in the songs mentioned 
peo the audience thoroughly, and in each case she was encored 
y general consent. It may be observed that Sir Julius Benedict 
acted as accompanist in the first song, and Mr Randegger—whose pupil 
Miss Robertson is said to be—in the second. Mr C. E. M’Cheane 
is another amateur who has made a name at these meetings ; and 
his contributions on Saturday night consisted of Arthur Sullivan’s 
song, ‘‘ The sailor's grave,” in which he was accompanied by the 
composer, and Beethoven’s ‘‘ Adelaida””—the pianoforte part of 
which was charmingly played by Mr Randegger—besides joining 
Miss Robertson in Pinsuti’s duet, ‘‘Souvenir.” In addition to the 
above, a violoncello solo was performed with unexpected skill by Mr 
Foster Cooke, and, between the parts, a pair of organ pieces by Mr 
W. 8. Bambridge. D. H. H. 


——— 


MUSIC AT BERLIN. 
(From our Correspondent.) 


The event so long anxiously expected, namely the first produc- 
tion of M. Anton Rubinstein’ new opera, Die Maccabier, has 
come off at the Royal Operahouse with great success, The 
libretto, founded upon a well-known drama, by Herr Ludwig, is 
from the pen of Dr Mosenthal. It is ably written, dramatic, and 
well adapted for music. The name of one of the principal 
characters is Leah, the name of the piece—also by Dr Mosenthal 
—which Miss Bateman’s acting rendered famous through the 
length and breadth of England and of the United States. The 
cast is as follows : Noemi, Mdlle Lehmann ; Leah, Mdlle Brandt ; 
Cleopatra, Mdlle Grossi; Judah, Herr Betz; Eleazar, Herr 
Ernst ; Antiochus, Herr Salomon; Gorgies, Herr Schmidt; 
Jojakim, Herr Fricke; Amri, Herr Schleich ; Simei, Herr Ober- 
hauser; Boas, Herr Barth; Joarim and Benjamin, Mdlles 
Lammert and Horina. ‘The house, which was densely crowded, 
lavished applause with a liberal hand. ‘The composer, who con- 
ducted his own work, was called on several times after each act, 
besides having repeatedly to turn and bow from his seat in the 
orchestra during the performance. The next day, the Emperor 
conferred on him the Order of the Crown, ‘Third Class, 

To celebrate the 25th anniversary of the Friedrichsgymnasium, 
founded in 1850, the more advanced students lately gave a per- 
formance, in the original Greek, of Sophocles’ Gidipus Tyrannus, 
with the choruses set to music by Herr H. Bellermann. Among 
the well-known professors and scholars present was Dr Falk, 
Minister of State. The fair sex was numerously represented, 
a German translation of the piece having been printed for their 
behoof. 

The title of Musik- Director has been conferred upon Herr von 
Brenner, conductor of the Berlin Sinfonie-Capelle. 





Faust in Vienns. 
(From a long-red-bearded correspondent.) 

In order to appreciate the charm exercised at the Komische Oper by 
Gounod’s Margarethe in her Italian dress of yesterday, we must first snap all 
the threads, even to the very last one, by which we feel ourselves bound to 
Goethe’s poem. The Germans are far too conscientious. They would fain 
spare their great poet, and this they cannot do without damaging the French 
composer. One of the two, Goethe or Gounod, must be sacrificed, and an 
Italian singer does not hesitate long which it shall be. No reverential 
scruple fetters his unsuspecting mind, and he presents us with something in 
which the names of Faust and Margarethe fall on our ears like the echoes of 
some forgotten story of our youth. Such was the case yesterday at the 
Komische Oper. A material, sensual feeling pervaded the entire performance: 
The opera app®ared under a new light, less noble, but truer, than our German 
mode of looking at it. For this we have especially to thank M. Capoul, who 
steeps Faust in the most glowing passion. That rare exotic, the Garden 
Scene, had, in our opinion, justice done it for the first time. The stage was 
filled with a sultry air in which one could scarcely breathe, and the spectator 
absolutely inhaled the perfume of jasmine from out the music. Yet, if we 
except a few trifling details, Capoul could not be accused of exaggeration. 
He sang admirably, showing more strength and greater lasting power than we 
had been led to expect from his previous efforts. In the Garden Scene Mad. 
Patti did not come up to his fiery intensity. She was here neither the Ger- 
man Gretchen nor the French Marguérite. She was deficient in that senti- 
ment of longing which constitutes the ignoble soul of this music. Something 
like suppressed virtuosity had a rather disturbing effect, and the Waltz sug- 
gested a Dinorah restored to reason. Before the “‘ Mater dolorosa,” and in 
the prison, Mad. Patti acted appropriately and movingly, while, musically 
speaking, she was the best of all the Marguérites we ever heard. Sig. Rota 
decked his Mephisto out in a superabundance of coarse details. He was a 
devil as ill-behaved as dull; to cite a saying of Voltaire’s, he was half tiger, 
half ape. Clothed from the crown of his head to the tip of his toes in the 
colour of the regions below, he sinned so far against good taste, moreover, as, 
in the Cathedral scene, to envelope himself in a red cloak, While he might 
previously have been mistaken for a stick of sealing wax, he then looked like a 
man actually transformed to scarlet. Signora Bernardi, as Siebel, sang much 
of her music very happily. The rest of the performers, especially Herr Berger 
as Valentine, were satisfactory. But the.hero of the evening was really Arditi. 
He has worked wonders with chorus and orchestra. The Italian version of 
the opera was in some places lengthened, and in others curtailed, in comparison 
with the version usually adopted here, We warn everyone against the 
prolongations ; the cuts we recommend to the management of the Imperial 
Operahouse. Div Strangersheet. 
Vienna, April 21. 


—o-—- 


MUSIC AT VIENNA. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


The Emperor of Austria has appointed Herr Jauner manager of 
the Imperial Opera for ten years, with a salary of 12,000 florins, 
and retiring pension. He also allows him to retain the management 
of the Carltheater. Jauner has taken Herr Knaak as partner in 
the management of the Carltheater, and will signalize his entry 
by giving, at the most, five performances a week, and by reducing 
the ballet. He has already despatched Herr Gustav Lewy, 
theatrical agent, to Paris, Brussels, and London, in search of 
novelties. Mad. Pauline Lucca is, it is said, engaged for the 
autumn, and negotiations are pending with Sig. Merelli for a 
short Italian season in the spring. Goldmark’s Aénigin von Saba 
is to be revived, with Mdlle Lieder as Sulamith. 

Otto Dessoff took leave of the Imperial Opera by conduct- 
ing the Mignon of Ambroise ‘Thomas, and also of the Society 
of the Friends of Music, After the concert the representatives 
of the two institutions presented him with addresses, albums, 
and a purse of 10,000 florins. Speeches were made by Herren 
Herbeck and Beck. On leaving Vienna for Karlsruhe, Dessoff 
was escorted to the railway station by the artists of the Opera. 
Hans Richter, of Pesth, the Wagnerite, is to succeed him, — 

Johannes Brahms has ceased to be director of the Socie*y of 








the Friends of Music. His place will be filled by Herbeck. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL, 


REGENT STREET anv PICCAILLY. 


MR CHARLES HALLE’S 
Ptanoforte Recitals. 


R CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announce that 

. his Fifteenth Series of PIANOFORTE RECITALS will take place on the 
the following afternoons :— 

FRIDAY, May 7, 1875. 

Fripay, May 14, 1875. 

FRIDAY, May 21, 1875. 

FripayY, May 28, 1875. 





FRIDAY, June 4, 1875. 
FRIDAY, June 11, 1875, 
Fripay, June 18, 1875. 
FRIDAY, June 25, 1875. 





FIRST RECITAL, 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 7, 1875. 


To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 





Programme. 


QUINTET in F minor, Op. 34, for pianoforte, two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Mr CHARLES HALLE, Madame NORMAN-NERUDA, Herr 
L. Rugs, Herr StRAvUS, and Herr FRANZ NERUDA .. ee .. Brahms, 
SONATA in E flat, Op. 27, No. 1, for pianoforte alone—Mr CHARLES 
HALLE .. - . - Ss - ra ao aa .. Beethoven, 
SONATA in A major (No. 17 of Hallé’s edition), for pianoforte and 
violin—Mr CHARLES HALLE and Madame NoRMAN-NERUDA _... Mozart. 
QUARTET in B minor, Op. 3, No. 3, for ay ane violin, viola, and 
violoncello—Mr CHARLES HALLE, Madame NorMAN-NERUDA, 
Herr StRavs and Herr FRANZ NERUDA a te .. Mendelssohn, 





PRICES OF ADMISSION. 
7 the » om Single Tickets. 
8. d. 


£ 8, d, 

Sofa Stalls (numbered and reserved) Pen «. 2-3-8 070 
leony .. = os ae a = ~« s 29 03 0 
Area . 10 


Subscriptions received at Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street; Mitchell's, 33, 
Old Bond Street ; Ollivier’s, 38, Old Bond Street ; Keith, Prowse & Co.’s, 48, Cheap- 
side ; Hays's, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings; Austin's Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly ; 
and by Mr CHARLES HALLE, 11, Mansfield Street, Cavendish Square. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Corrapino.—Mdlle Varesi is the Persiani of the period—only she 
always sings in tune. She would be also the Bosio of the period, had 
she but the voice. In any case she is an artist hors ligne. 

A Sprortep Orgera-Gorr.—Go to Her Majesty’s Opera, and hear Mdille 
Varesi execute chromatic scales, ascending and descending; and then 
you will know what chromatic scale-singing means. Mdlle Varesi 
has been educated in the very highest school of legitimate Italian 
art. This, in Rigoletto, was not at once convincingly made apparent ; 
but Lucia di Lammermoor placed tie matter beyond a doubt. A more 
consummate mistress of the genuine art of vocalization than Mdlle 
Varesi it would be difficult, at the present time, to name. 














NOTICE. 


To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL WorLD is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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BAFF’S “ ZENORE.” 

tT following interesting remarks apropos of the first per- 

formance of this singular composition in London, at the 

New Philharmonic Concert of Saturday afternoon, under the 

direction of Dr Wylde, appeared in Monday's issue of The 
Daily Telegraph :— 

‘When this remarkable work was produced at Sydenham a little 

while ago, we expressed opinions about it which a second hearing has 


greatly strengthened. In the first three movements there is, beyond 
question, much of a high order; the andante and march especially 





being distinguished by not a few elements of greatness. If called upon 
to place these movements in order of merit, we should prefer the 
andante without hesitation, moved to do so by its melodic grace, 
tender expression, and rich colouring, No doubt the march is better 
adapted for popularity—it was encored on Saturday—but, however 
bright and stirring, the themes have not much nobility of character. 
Respecting the first allegro, with its peculiar form and daring har- 
monies, we only desire now to protest against hasty condemnation 
simply because of that form and those harmonies, It may be—we will 
not dispute the matter—that certain processes of composition are truer 
to nature, that is to say more agreeable to our innate feeling of pro- 
priety, than others, but the test this fact supplies is too indefinite to be 
relied upon ; and after all, just as language existed before grammar, music 
existed beforerules, No composershould be debarred, even by theaccumu- 
lated wisdom of the generations preceding him, from dealing at pleasure 
with those materials of his art which have come to him, not asa trust 
handed down by them, but as a free gift from heaven. He is at liberty 
to do as he pleases, and, of course must take the consequences—whether 
opprobrium for blundering folly or praise for inventive genius, Let no 
amateur, therefore, be affected in his judgment by any outcry respecting 
broken rules. Every man who has advanced the art has been a sinner in 
this respect, and, though it is true that many have sinned and wrought 
mischief, music knows how to take care of itself while punishing them, 
We cannot in any way champion the final movement of Raff's symphony, 
which depicts the horrible death-ride of Lenore and her spectral lover. 
Here, judging by results, the composer goes out of the proper domain of 
music, taking with him the machinery of his art, but not its spirit, 
which refuses to follow. Music, as such, will have nothing to do 
with Biirger’s monstrous imaginings, because it is powerless to give 
them expression—however well it might help their effect, if, asin Der 
Freischiitz, they were represented to the eye. Hence the movement in 
question becomes mere noise of a very unpleasant sort, to the produc- 
tion of which from orchestral instruments Raff need not have confined 
himself. In view of the object sought, he might have used fire-irons, 
marrow-bones and cleavers, or any other noise-making machines not 
recognised by composers of music. Here is the lesson of the symphony-- 
the sublime and the ridiculous are not far apart. Beethoven is sublime 
in the storm of the Pastoral; but when Lenore’s horse goes thunder- 
ing past gibbets from which the skeletons descend to rattle along in 
pursuit, Raff is ridiculous.” 


Thus should questions of the sort invariably be discussed. 
Language existed before grammar, it is true ; but the primitive 
utterances of a child can no more be regarded as art-work 
than the incoherent gibberish of a talking parrot. Art and 
nature are by no means one and the same. By the way, has 
our contemporary ever heard the Lenore of Professor G. A. 
Macfarren ? That also includes a spectral night-ride. 

O. B. 
ciceattlicesi 
FRIEDERICH WIECK. 


RIEDERICH WIECK, father of the renowned Mdme 
Clara Schumann- Wieck, and one of the earliest artistic 
advisers of Robert Schumann himself, must be naturally an 
object of interest, if only on that account, alike to musicians 
and amateurs. An article which has recently appeared 
from the pen of Herr Dorn, many years joint-conductor with 
the well-known composer, Herr Taubert, at the Royal Opera 
House, Berlin, has recently appeared in the pages of the 
Neue Berliner Musikzeitung, which is so full of interesting 
details that we venture to submit to the attention of our 
readers a translation in extenso :— 


Almost simultaneously with the second edition, identical with 
the first, of that much read book, already translated into English : 
Clavier und Gesang, Didaktisches und Polemisches, Leipsic, Leuckart, 
there were published by Matthes, Leipsic, under the title: “ Zin 
Familiendenkmal von A. v. Meichsner” (“ A Family Monument, 
by A, von Meichsner,”) some biographical notices of its much 
esteemed author, and his two daughters, Clara (now Mad. 
Schumann) and Marie. Twenty years have ela since Fr. 
Wieck gave the first mentioned work to the voll, da a notice 
carping at and criticizing everything in it would be rather late 
now, when he has gone to his rest. Besides this, the work is 
one of those which by their originality do not allow of our 
making extracts, if we would not misunderstand the books them- 
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selves. May, therefore, the still attractive collection including 
the pets 19 chapters, find numerous and attentive readers : 
On Elementary Instruction in Pianoforte Playing; An Evening’s 
Entertainment and Supper at Herr Zach’s; A Visit to Mad. 
N.’s; Secrets; Operatic Goings-On ; On the Pedal; The Feeling 
of Procrastination; Many Learners of the Pianoforte and no 
Players; Something rhapsodical about Singing; Hans Kilig ; 
Aphorisms on Pianoforte-Playing ; the Wunderdoctor; Mad 
Grund and four Lessons; Vocal and Pianoforte Abuses ; Art 
has always fallen only through Artists; Miscellaneous; On the 
Pianoforte; Conclusion. That Fr. Wieck did not hesitate to 
call a spade a spade, he proved in these 133 pages as well as 
elsewhere. They have vividly recalled to my mind the picture 
of this original individual, of this physically feeble old man, who, 
however, in his 88th year, was intellectually unaltered, the same 
as he was when I first knew him, hale, hearty, and some forty years 
of age, at Leipsic in 1829. ‘I'he so-called Familiendenkmal does 
not contain much towards enabling us to understand so excep- 
tional a disposition,t for we find in it absolutely nothing new 
about old ‘ Papa.” On the other hand, it is interest- 
ing on account of the minute details it supplies concerning 
the artistic doings of his two talented daughters, Clara and 
Marie, as well as on account of a welcome addition in the shape 
of sundry hitherto unpublished letters from H. von Biilow, C. 
Czerny, R. Schumann, and C. M. von Weber. Of course, with 
only such limited materials, augmented by notices out of old 
papers and ephemeral publications, mostly from unknown pens, 
no one could produce a regular biography, or an accurate 
chesnetenaiiiel of the Deceased. Any one, however, not looking 
for these, will certainly be quite satished with the unpretending 
collection of miscellaneous facts pager the three persons 
whose portraits, happily hit-off, are added to the title-page. 
That a man so extraordinary in many respects should as yet have 
met with no biographer, is a circumstance for which we must seek 
an explanation in the modesty of the members of his family, who 
have never thought of availing themselves of the best sources for 
a memoir which should treat the Deceased psychologically as 
well as otherwise. I refer to his letters, and, moreover, not those 
which he received, but those which he himself wrote. What 
manner of correspondent Friedrich Wieck was, let the subjoined 
specimen testify, ‘That the reader may the better understand it, 
I may observe that it was addressed to myself from Dresden, on 
the 5th January, 1869, that is, four days after my article entitled 
“* Abwehr ” appeared in the Vossische Zeitung—an article in 
which I had endeavoured to enlighten the Berlin public concern- 
ing the sudden removal of two Royal Capellmeister. Wieck’s 
letter runs thus:— 


_ Highly esteemed Capellmeister, well-tried Vocal Colleague, after 
a Capellmeister with a moral conscience has been exerting himself for 
years in the training of voices, he cannot well avoid arriving at the 
painful conviction that singers, male and female, are still human beings 
never able to melt themselves down into Wagnerian cyclopses, and 
sing for life and death—I might say—do battle in the operas of T'ristan 
the Meistersinger, the Nibelungen, and, partly, Lohengrin. People 
were beginning, at least in Berlin and Dresden, again to employ the 
human voice in a manner conformable to nature, when there was a 
Wagnerian outburst to lay a good solid foundation for singing again 
run wild, since, instead of a tube that can be repaired for a few thalers, 
Wagner continues to employ the human voice in fancy creations, 
which, from a vocal point of view—I leave anything like musical 
considerations out of the question—must lead to the most revolting 
excesses, and which cause so many foolish and t giddy young persons 
of talent to sacrifice their voicesand health to unedifying efforts. Could 
not you have let something of the kind appear in your ‘ Abwehr?’ 
I read it plainly between the lines ; but only few persons, Intendants 
never, and even musicians seldom, can read, vocally speaking, as J 
can. Well, it cannot have been practicable, at least, not in this 
instance; you know that better than anyone else. We shall see, 
however, what will be the result of fostering Wagner worship in 
Berlin, Dresden, Munich, etc. How will Mozart's operas, how will 
Norma, La Sonnambula, Il Barbiere, sound aftewards? With voices 

uandered in riotous declamation! With hoarse, sung-out throats ! 
With companies utterly exhausted by continuous rehearsals! True 
that, for our orchestras, in which manual dexterity has made such 





Old Rhinelanders would be reminded by Wieck of the late Herr Anschittz, 
Chief-Procurator at Coblenta, and a man of thoroughly musical tastes. 








tremendous progress, it is more entertaining to execute Wagnerian 
music than to accompany Norma ; but it is a pity that the poor 
lung-labouring wind-instrumentalists do not receive additional pay, 
so that in the summer they might go to Nice, and recruit themselves 
by smoking a cigar on the sea beach! In my essay “On the utter 
Decadence of Vocal Art in Europe ” (sixth volume of Lobe's Fly- 
leaves for Music), I gave the Intendants, several years ago, the an- 
swer befitting such vocal doings, and my only hope is that more 
artists of talent, taught by bitter experience, will refrain from sacri- 
ficing their life, like Schnorr von Carolsfeld, and that thus an end 
may be put tothisincreased worship of extravagant declamation. Then 
you—like Taubert—will have received satisfaction for more noble 
principles of humanity. My preface tothe second Etude meets with 
much appreciation, both privately and publicly. It is announced in 
Leipsic as ‘the Voice in the Desert,’ and homage is paid to this 
humble individual. My pupil, Marie Chmelik, meets with extraor- 
dinary success ny the public, even though she may not be able to 
overcome and sing Proch’s Grand Variations. Do not judge from 
what is said by certain critics, who always slash about them and find 
fault whenever any one of unusual talent appears, and who require a 
lion’s voice in addition to a good school. ‘ All in which we have 
hitherto been deficient are the Meyerberian Frédéric’s d’or 4 la Jenny 
Lind,’ who dared not come out at the Dresden Opera for want of 
voice. That is what the delicate ear of the Intendant rightly de- 
tected. Yet she appeared under Meyerbeer in the far larger Theater 
an der Wien fifteen times successively in the Sonnambula, and 
20 times as Vielka ; hundreds had to be turned back every evening 
from the pay-place.—Here there are already nearly every da 
orchestral rehearsals of the Meistersinger. Mitterwurzer must f 
a sacrifice, and what the Peasant says in my TJagebuch eines alten 
Musikmachers will shortly be exemplified in Dresden : ‘ Sing, scream, 
roar, crackle, That’s the real Wagner rattle !’—You ought now to 
found a Conservatory for Singing, for there is no longer one in 
Germany. The attempts in ours are not worth much, though a few 
pupils of talent pull themselves together, find out the right path by 
themselves, and then go on a short time as half naturalists.—If God 
shall graciously permit me to live and work so long, I trust we shall 
see each other again at Loschwitz. Overwhelmed as I am with work, 
which now is so trying to me in winter, I have written ve 
hurriedly ; but Chap.-Mstr. D. always takes the will for the deed, 
= . I greet you and your family with all my heart. Yours, Fr. 

ieck.” 

I do not suppose the above letter from this original man 
requires a commentary, though I may, perhaps, add that I agree 
with all the views contained in it. H. Dory, 


Friederich Wieck, who died as lately as the 6th October, 
two years since, was born on the 18th August, 1785. His 
influence on art, though more or less indirect, and made felt 
through channels other than his own, was for a long period 
very considerable; and this was unanimously and heartily 
recognized when the veteran master, at the ripe age of 88, 
quitted the sphere of his earthly labours. His gifted daughter, 
and his still more gifted son-in-law, have done more than 
enough to perpetuate his name. 


A TELEGRAM came here from Paris yesterday, informing us that 
four more performances of Verdi’s Requiem are to be given, and 
that the renowned maestro has been made a Commander of the 
Legion of Honour. 


Sr Perenssurcu.—M. De Gedeonow has been relieved by the 
Emperor—in what appears a rather summary fashion—of his duties as 
Chief Intendant of the Imperial Theatres of St Petersburgh and 
Moscow, an office which had been in the De Gedeonow family for three 
generations. The cause of his dismissal is the deficit, constantly in- 
creasing, of late years. M. De Gedeonow’s dismissal does not excite 
much sympathy in the artistic world. 

Brussevs.—Mad. Christine Nilsson concluded her engagement at the 
Théatre Royal de la Monnaie by a mixed entertainment, comprising 
the last act of Mignon, the fourth act of Hamlet, and the great duet 
from Les Huguenots. The audience were in raptures. The Guide 
Musical observes :— 

‘¢ Mdlle Nilsson ought to be pleased with the manner in which the Brussels 
public, generally so cold and reserved, took leave of her. A shower of flowers, 
amid enthusiastic applause and recalls, greeted her departure, and must have 
demonstrated how welcome had been her presence in our capital. : 

Le Nozze di Figaro has been given, with Mesdles Hamakers, Priola, 
Reiner ;.MM. Petit and Dauphin. 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Ar Mr Aguilar’s performance of pianoforte music, on Monday last, 
the following pieces were given:—Sonata in A minor—Aguilar; 
Nocturne in F sharp—Aguilar; Prelude and Fugue in C sharp—J. 8. 
Bach; Grande Polonaise brillante, Op. 22 (Miss Ellen Harston, pupil of 
Mr Aguilar)—Chopin; (a) Lurline—Seeling; (4) Waves (Caprice 
Etude)—Aguilar; Sonata, Zhe Maid of Orleans—Bennett; Lieder 
ohne Wérte (Miss Ellen Hartson)—Mendelssohn ; Weber’s Last Waltz 
(Transcription)—A guilar; (a) Romance, Op. 28, No, 2 (4) Traumeswirren 
—Schumann; (a) Last look (Romance) (b) Couleur de Rose (Galop 
brillant)—Aguilar. 


Tue Lorssury Cxora Society gave, under the direction of Mr 
Josiah Clippendale, a concert, on ‘I'uesday evening in the Town Hall, 
Poplar, for the benefit of a church fund, which brought together a 
numerous assemblage. Part songs by Fesca, H. Leslie, F. Cowen, W. 
Macfarren, J. G. Callcott, Mendelssohn, &c., were effectively sung, and 
several had to be repeated. Henry Smart’s canon, for six ladies’ voices, was 
given to perfection, and was much applauded. Miss Henman and Mrs 
Baynes gave Mendelssohn’s two part song, ‘I would that my love,” and 
Mrs Hamilton Mackenzie, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” extremely well. Mr 
Frank Peach was “ recalled ” after ““ My Sweetheart when a boy.” Mrs 
Josiah Clippendale, in Sir Julius Benedict’s brilliant fantasia on the airs 
in Der Freischiitz, proved herself an able executant, and pleased every 
one by the neatness of her execution. She also played W. Macfarren’s 
Tarantella with equal effect. The concert was a success, and the 
directors deserve every credit for their exertions. 


Mr Jonn ©. Warp and Mr J. G. Cattoort, two artists long and 
favourably known in connection with Mr Henry Leslie’s choir, gave an 
evening concert, under distinguished patronage, at St James's Hall, on 
Friday the 22nd of April, when the hall was filled by their friends and 
supporters. ‘Theconcert-givers were “assisted” by the following vocalists: 
the Misses Eva Leslie and Bolingbroke, Mr G. Cosby, Mr Edward 
Lloyd, Mr Santley, and the members of Mr Leslie’s choir. The latter 
sang madrigals and part songs by Morley, Weekes, Ward, Leslie, 
Stevens, and Callcott. The two part songs, “ Love wakes and weeps,” 
and “Returning Spring,” by Mr Callcott, were loudly encored, They 
were sung in perfect style by the choir. Miss Eva Leslie gave “ Robert 
toi que j'aime,” and an Irish melody, both of which were much applauded; 
Miss Bolingbroke, Randegger’s ‘‘Cradle Song,” accompanied by the 
composer; and Mr Edward Lloyd, Schubert's “ Regret,” which was 
encored. Mr Santley, in Schumann’s “ Thy lovely face,” and “ Thou art 
my love,” had the same compliment paid him, He also sang “The 
Vicar of Bray,” to the delight of all present, and in conjunction with 
Miss Leslie and Mr Lloyd, John Barnett’s trio, “This magic wove 
Scarf,” which we have seldom heard given with more effect. Mr 
George Cosby, one of the choir, came out as soloist, with a new song 
by Mr Roeckel. Mr John C. Ward appeared in various capacities, viz., 
as a singer, composer, concertina player, and conductor, in all of which 
he acquitted himself well. His performances of Regondi’s Serenade 
for concertina alone, and, with Mr Callcott, of Blagrove’s and Sidney 
Smith’s Duo Concertante, for concertina and piano, on Airs from Zampa, 
were greatly admired. Mr Ward’s vocal efforts were shown to advan- 
tage in a song by Mr Plumpton, and in Mr Leslie’s trio, “O Memory,” 
with Misses Leslie and Bolingbroke. The concert was altogether 
successful. 


—io-—-_ 
PROVINCIAL. 


Norwicu.—We learn from a local journal, that the second concert, 
given by the Norwich Musical Union, took place on Wednesday 
evening, April 21st in St Andrew’s Hall, under the distinguished 
patronage of H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, who honoured the perform- 
ance with his presence. The first part of the concert was devoted to 
Mr Cowen’s cantata, The Rose Maiden. The second part was miscellan- 
eous, Miss Bessie Hill, Miss Case (a pupil of Dr Bunnett’s), and Messrs 
Minns and Smith, undertook the solos, This was the first time the Rose 
Maiden has been performed in Norwich with a band accompaniment, 
Among the best numbers, we may mention the duet for soprano and 
tenor, ‘‘I knew a rose-bud shining,” well sung by Mr Minns and Miss Hill, 
and the chorus, “O earth-born sorrow.” The second part opened with 
a very good performance of Mendelssohn’s overture to Son and 
Stranger. This charming work was very well played by the band 
under Dr Bunnett’s guidance, Mr A. Bunnett played “La Marche 
d’Alexandre,” by Moscheles, with orchestra, in very good style—by 
no means an easy feat. We must not bring our notice to an end 
without referring to the two numbers from Dr Bunnett’s unpublished 
cantata, Lora, performed for the first time. If these are to be taken 
a8 specimens of the work, we can safely predict that it will be a great 
success, and hope that it will not be long before we have an op- 
portunity of hearing the whole. Could not the Committee, or 
whoever decides such questions for that august body, be induced to 





select parts of this work for performance at one of the evening con- 
certs at the next Festival ? It would be adding an object of interest, 
and paying a compliment fully deserved to the ability of Dr Bunnett. 
At the end of the concert the Duke of Connaught signified to Dr 
Bunnett his satisfaction, especially commending Mr A. Bunnett’s 
piano solo, 

BricguTon.—A second series of ‘‘opera recitals” began at the 
Aquarium on Saturday. Faust and Jl tore were eelected. Mdme 
Isidore de Solla, Miss Helen Standish, Messrs Perren and Fox were 
the “ interpreters,” Mdme Sterling is to be the vocalist to-day. The 
Two Orphans has been so successful at the theatre that Mr Nye 
Chart continues the performance another week. 

HouppersFizLp.—The Choral Society of this town gave their last 
concert on April the 16th, when St Paul was the oratorio. The 
vocalists were Mrs Hodgson, of London, Miss Crossland, of Hudders- 
field, Mr Edward Lloyd, and Mr H. Rickard, member of the Schubert 
Society in London, and pupil of Mr W, R. Eckersley, of Halifax, about 
whose singing the Huddersfield Chronicle says:—“ Of Mr Rickard too 
much cannot be said; he is a talented and fully-accomplished bass 
singer, and, we believe, under favourable circumstances, destined 
to the foremost rank among performers of oratorio music, Every 
additional appearance gains him new friends, and makes him a greater 
favourite.” 

Leicester.—The indefatigable lessee and manager of the Theatre 
Royal has commenced a short opera season, with Mr Charles Durand’s 
company. The operas selected are those likely to attract the public, 
Mr Galer deserves every encouragement. Leicester is a large and 
wealthy town, with an increasing population, and it is to the interest of 
well-to-do employers that some healthy recreation should be pro- 
vided for the working classes. It makes them better workmen and 
better citizene. With such excellent entertainments as Mr Galer gives, 
Leicester is likely to become one of our leading theatrical towns. Mr 
Elliot Galer and his wife (Miss Fanny Reeves) worked very hard some 
seasons ago to raise the performances at the Royalty to the high state 
of perfection they attained. Unfortunately the theatre was obliged to 
be closed for want of adequate support. Up to the present time the 
people of Leicester thoroughly appreciate the efforts of the manager, 
judging by the patronage they bestow on the theatre.—R. C. 

Reapinc.—We read in the Reading Observer, of April 17, that—The 
first concert of the revived Choral Society was held at the Town Hall 
on Wednesday evening, the 7th instant, under the leadership of Mr 
John Old. In establishing the new Choral Society, Mr Old, it appears, 
has had considerable difficulties to contend against, but, assisted by an 
energetic committee, he has succeeded in showing that his performing 
members are fully up to the mark, and deserving of support and 
encouragement, fresh promises of which have been given since the 
concert. Mr Old was applauded on making his appearance, and the 
band at once gave the overture to Fra Diavolo, at the conclusion of 
which there was hearty applause. The conductor throughout faced 
the audience after the style of the old Italian musicians, and on this 
occasion the position was unattended with any drawbacks, Several 
madrigals, glees, d&c., were given by the members of the society and 
Madame Goodbrand, Mr Thomas Hunt, of the Chapel Royal, sang 
various attractive pieces, to the evident pleasure of the audience. A 
dramatic chorus, entitled ‘‘ The Battle,” composed by Mr Old, was 
well executed, both by vocalists and orchestra, and was obliged to be 
repeated. It is a very effective piece, and does credit to the imagina- 
tion and the musical ability of Mr Old. The National Anthem con- 
cluded this very interesting concert, 

—-0 —. 


FRENCH PLAYS AT THE OPERA COMIQUE. 
(To the Editor of the “ Muical World.”) 


Dear Mr Eprror,—The comedy of Mdille Dupare has been withdrawn, 
and has been replaced by La Comtesse de Sommerive, by M. Barrivre 
and Madame Prebois, the part of Alix personated by Mdlle Gerard, 
that of the Comtesse by Madame Baittig. ‘The former is an actress of 
talent and impulse, occasionally a little too much of the latter, and, on 
the whole, her ger peye of the unhappy daughter of the Countess 
was a fine one, hat can be said of the Countess herself ?—Nothing 
but the able acting of Madame Baittig saves the character from becom- 
ing contemptible. A woman who has left her husband; has born an 
illegitimate child ; is brought face to face with her legitimate daughter ; 
is condemned to see them both in love with the same map, and to meet 
the reproaches of her outraged husband, can receive but little sympathy ; 
and the applause of the audience is due more to the excellent acting of 
Madame Baittig than to sympathy with the woes of the Countess. 
The acting of Madame Wilhem, as the sympathetic Marquise, was 
particularly good ; and Monti, as the eccentric Duke, was simply 
perfect. ‘The house was crowded, and there were numerous recalls.— 

April 28, 1876, Ienace Gissone, 
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“LE NOZZE” AT HER ‘MAJESTY’S OPERA. 
(From the “ Daily Telegraph,”’) 

The performance of Le Nozze di Figaro was one of the best 
that has been given for years past. ‘There is no occasion to tell 
anybody who knows Mozart's beautiful opera how much it exacts. 
Le Nozze is not one of those works which permit a single character 
to obscure, or even outshine all the rest. ‘The ensemble must be good 
for even a tolerable representation, and we repeat that it is long 
since the conditions of success were more fully met than at Drury 
Lane. True, the performance came short of perfection. ‘There 
were times when the principals were a little at fault, and when 
the singing of the chorus was not quite as true as it might have 
been. But these shortcomings were no more than spots on the 
sun in view of a general efficiency nothing short of remarkable. 
We shall hardly be taken to task by amateurs for choosing to 
praise the orchestra first of all. ‘The accompaniments to Le Nozze 
area marvel of beauty and skill—so much a marvel that one 
might confine attention wholly to them and spend an evening of 
rare enjoyment. But they want a great deal of playing. There 
must be no lack of precision, of careful balance of expression, or 
of delicacy. To speak truth, every man engaged upon them 
needs the skill and feeling of an artist. The condition was met 
last Thursday, and a delightful stream of orchestration flowed on 
from beginning to end of the opera, perfect in all essentials, a rare 
example of what can be done when zeal and capacity work with 
fitting means, We sometimes hear about the excellence of foreign 
bands; but if there exist anywhere in the world a body of instru- 
mentalists able to play Mozart better than the Drury Lane 
orchestra, we——but why waste space upon such an obvious im- 
probability ? Some of the characters were sustained in a familiar 
manner, and need only be mentioned to secure appreciation. 
Mdlle Tietjens once more represented the Countess, embodying 
that lady’s gentle melancholy to the life, and singing ‘t Dove sono,” 
as well as her share of the important duets with Almaviva and 
Susanna, in her customary pure and thoroughly Mozartian style. 


The great artist might have accepted an encore for the air, but 
was content with agreeing to repeat ‘‘Sull’ aria” in response to 
an imperative demand. Madame Trebelli’s “ Cherubino,” like the 
Countess of her long tried associate, presented excellences which 


are too well-known for description. ‘he vivacity with which she 
endowed the Page’s character could no more be questioned than 
the beauty and finish of her singing could be exceeded. ‘ Voi 
che sapete ” was encored as a matter of course, and, indeed, might 
have been heard over and over again without weariness. T he Don 
Basilio of Signor Rinaldini and the Antonio of Signor Casaboni 
were other familiar features of the performance ; but the special 
interest of the occasion arose rather from what was new than what 
was old. Madame Lablache was a new Marcellina, and invested 
the character with much more dramatic importance than is com- 
mon to it, as well as generally illustrating the fact that small parts 
filled by experienced artists are small no longer. Signor Costa 
was a new and passably good Dr Bartolo, Signor Galassi an excel- 
lent Figaro, singing the music well and embodying the character 
with a rare combination of vivacity and good taste ; while in Signor 
de Reschi the Count had a representative able to do justice to all 
the music of the part. As a vocalist Signor de Reschi must take 
a more than respectable rank, and he is still young enough to ac- 
quire the confidence and tact necessary to make him a fair actor. 
The part of Susanna introduced to the English stage a young 
lady, Mdlle Pernini, whom, if first experience may be trusted, we 
shall not willingly lose. No curiosity was excited with respect 
to this débutante, nor was her reception better than conventional, 
but she had not sung many bars before the least discerning among 
the audience felt that here was an artist worthy of the name. 
Mdlle Pernini has a pure soprano voice, somewhat weak in its 
lower register, but agreeable throughout, and of sympathetic 
quality. She sings, moreover, like a mistress of the art. Her 
method is excellent, her phrasing is never at fault, and she is al- 
most wholly free from any desire to achieve tours de force at the 
expense of the composer. The delicacy and grace of her singing 
were really remarkable at all times, but particularly in ‘‘ Crudel 
perché” (encored), ‘‘Sull’ aria” (encored), and “Deh vieni,” 
which the new soprano declined to repeat. Further, Mdlle Pernini 
18 an actress—true to nature—in small things as well as great; 
and those who watched her narrowly observed many an evidence 





of the thorough intelligence with which her work was done. We 
look upon this lady as a valuable acquisition to the Drury Lane 
company, and await her re-appearance with more than common 
interest. ‘The performance of Le Nozze was conducted by Sir 
Michael Costa, who had every reason to be proud of it. 


(ee 


BAYREUTH.* 
(Continued from page 268.) 


When, speaking of Sieqfried’s Tod, that of the three Fragments 
which, ‘‘scored with consummate art,” produced the deepest, 
and, indeed, the most important impression on him, the critic says 
that he knows nothing of the kind more solemn in the whole range 
of dramatic music, he quietly utters, of a truth, a grave assertion, 
but at the same time exposes himself to the suspicion of knowing 
exceedingly littleof the said whole rangeof dramatic music, on which 
account a kindly feeling prompts us to advise him to atone as soon 
as possible for lost time, and make himself acquainted with the 
first class composers of Germany, Italy, and France. The state- 
ment that, “ When Siegfried has closed bis eyes, the orchestra in- 
tones a highly remarkable funereal chorus,” is certainly calculated 
somewhat to astonish many other persons besides myself; for, up 
to the present time, people were under the impression that choruses, 
whether of rejoicing or of grief were sung. In this funereal chorus 
which is, therefore, not sung, but played, and which (according to 
the stage explanation added by Wagner to the text), “‘at one and 
the same time, celebrates and bewails the origin and magnificence, 
as well as the fate of the hero who was looked on as divine, the 
tone-poet causes all the motives in the Trilogy referring to him to 
pass, as a grandly imagined retrospective glance, like vapoury 
pictures before the mental eye of the auditor (the mental eye of 
the auditor has to see the various motives which have ‘ton 
addressed to his ear). ‘‘ Even the partially Initiated cannot fail 
to Lg pe that he has here Programme Music of the purest water, 
and he will only be further confirmed in this view on subse- 
quently finding that, between the various tone pictures, as they 
crop up one after the other, the rhythms drag themselves painfully 
along, and that the wind-instruments fiercely accentuate the weak 
part of the bar, while the weird-like wind and lightnings reign 
among the violins.” Further on we read :—‘‘In this funereal 
movement, the new tubas altered by Wagner, take a powerful 
part, and thus is brought to utterance a feeling as though we 
were on the eve of a small destruction of the world.” Who would 
not wish a closer acquaintance with this Marcia funebre rather 
than expose himself to such an experience ! 

The fact that thi lovers of the old kind of melody will perhaps 
(as the critic promises) be better pleased with the other two 
Fragments, almost hints at some retracing of his steps on Wagner's 
part—at the conversion of a musical Saul, pursuing melody with 
fire and sword, into a Paul, tenderly loving and cherishing it, The 
said lovers of the old kind of melody, who are, at the same time, 
lovers of the old, approved operatic forms, will, probably, be less 
edified by the duet contained in the first Fragment, in which duet 
(after the Wagnerian fashion) the personages sing alternately, and 
not together, and where, as usual, the melodic centre of yy 
again liesin theorchestra, to which the vocal portion issubordinated. 
In fact, the piece is, properly speaking, rather a duet for the orches- 
tra, with vocal accompaniment, In this Fragment, which is headed, 
‘‘ Grand scenic Prelude,” the orchestra illustrates—as the critic 
informs us—a night-scene upon a rocky height. ‘The three 
Nornen (that is to say : the three old Germanic Fates), are spin- 
ning and weaving the rope of fate. “,It snaps. The Norns wind 
the ends of it round their bodies and sink through the earth. 
Morning-grey. Dawn. Toall this Wagner has composed highly 
characteristic, and gloomily brooding music. The snapping of the 
rope is expressed in an especially astonishing manner.’ 

Car. KossMa cy. 
(To be continued.) 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 

t+ Without wishing for a single moment to doubt this, we think the safer 
course would, perhaps, be to mention in the verbal explanation that the music 
expresses the snapping of the rope; for, though it is true, music expresses the 
same thing to every body, one person, as we know, gathers from, or hears in, 
it, one thing, and another another, we might easily fancy that something else 
to be described by the music in question. 
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MUSIC IN MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Last week we were fortunate enough to hear Mr Sims Reeves, 
who sang at two concerts in the Free Trade Hall, given by 
Mr Pyatt. When I say that Mr Reeves had entirely recovered 
from his recent indisposition, and that he was in splendid 
voice, you will scarcely require to be told that we were 
favoured by hearing such singing as is seldom heard now-a- 
days, I have often heard him sing ‘Deeper and deeper 
still,” and the air ‘‘ Waft her, angels,” but I believe he never 
delivered them with greater refinement and more eloquent pathos 
than last Thursday. How the popular tenor gave “‘ Tom Bowling,” 
‘‘ Come into the garden, Maud,” “Then you'll remember me,” and 
‘“‘My pretty Jane,” may perhaps be imagined by those who have 
heard him—and I certainly would not attempt to convey an idea 
of the charm of Mr Reeves’ singing to those unfamiliar with it. 

Signor Foli, who has always been a great favourite here, was 
also exceedingly well received ; he was never in finer voice, and 
if it were good English to say he was ‘‘ immensely successful with 
his audience,” I would adopt the phrase. 

Miss Bertha Brousil greatly delighted the audience by her 
violin solos; and Miss D’Alton and Mdme Thaddeus Wells con- 
tributed pleasant variety to the concert. Mr Nicholson gave 
several flute solos, and Mr Sydney Naylor was, in every respect, a 
competent and admirable conductor. 

Mr Alfred Cellier’s pretty opera The Sultan of Mocha has 
again been revived at the Prince’s Theatre, and will have reached 
its fiftieth night on Saturday. There must be something sterling 
in a work that proves so attractive, especially as its popularity is 
not due to any report of its success elsewhere. The opera has 
not indeed been given anywhere else, but arrangements have been 
made for its production in London and in Vienna. 

April 28th, 1875. —o— 

WAIFS. 

Mdme Christine Nilsson arrived in London on Monday. 

Rubinstein is in Paris, superintending the production of his 
oratorio, La Tour de Babel. 

M. and Mdme Jaél have given their annual concert in Erard’s Rooms, 
at Paris, with their accustomed success, 

We believe it is settled that Mdlle Zaré Thalberg’s second character 
will be Susanna, in the Nozze di Figaro. 

The arrival of M. Faure, to fulfil his engagement with Mr Gye at the 
Royal Italian Opera, is shortly expected. 

Verdi is expected in England early in May, to superintend the pro- 
duction of the Requiem at the Royal Albert Hall. 

The celebrated organ builder, M. Cavaillé-Coll, has just finished a 
large concert organ for the Palace of Industry at Amsterdam. 

Miss Alice Sydney Burvett, a young pianist from Australia, in high 
favour with the Parisians during the past season, has arrived here. 

Lohengrin will speedily be put into rehearsal at Her Majesty’s Opera, 
It is said that Wagner has left to the discretion of Sir Michael Costa 
the necessary curtailments to be made in his great opera. 

At the Berlin Imperial Opera, the success of Rubinstein’s Maccabées 
is confirmed by all the German papers. The Académie des Beaux- 
Arts of France has made Rubinstein an honorary member. 

Mr Ridley Prentice announces his Pianoforte Recital, to take place at 
St George’s Hall, on Wednesday morning next, at Three o'clock, when 
he will be assisted by Herr Straus and Miss Georgina Maudsley. 

The preparations for the celebration, at Rouen, of the centenary of 
the famous composer, Boieldieu, are assuming large proportions, and 
the festival promises to be one of the most generally interesting ever 
held in a French cathedral town. 

English Opera—or rather, opera in English—is to be shortly resumed 
at the Crystal Palace, with Herr Manns as conductor. Among the 
most welcome engagements is that of our accomplished and popular 
young soprano, Miss Rose Hersée. 

PRoposED TEsTIMONIAL TO Senor Manvet Garcra.—A committee,com- 
prising, among others, the following gentlemen, has been formed with 
a view of presenting a testimonial to Sefior Manuel Garcia, the inventor 
of the Laryngoscope: Lord Coleridge, chairman; Mr George Critchett, 
21, Harley Street, treasurer; Sir Julius Benedict, Mr W. Bowman 
F.R.S., the Earl of Dunmore, the Marquis of Ely, the Bishop of Exeter, 
the Rev. Dr Farrar, F.R.S., Sir William Fergusson, Bart., F.R.S., 
Monsieur Charles Gounod, Rev. H. R. Haweis, Mr Henry Irving, Mr 
Rudolf Lehmann, Professor Owen, F.R.S., Mr Arthur Sullivan, Mons. 
Ambroise Thomas, Professor Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S., and Dr Morell 
Mackenzie, 13, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, hon. secretary. 
Subscriptions will be received by the treasurer or hon. secretary. 





Messrs Maurice and Max Strakosch, the ‘‘enterprising impresarios,” 
both of the old world and the new, have been in London during the 
last week or ten days, 

Mrs Beesley, whose fame as a pianist has travelled from Liverpool to 
London, is to play, at the next New Philharmonic Concert, Liszt's 
Concerto in E flat, and two duets with her master, Dr Hans von Billow. 

M. Coudere, the well-known French tenor of the Opéra Comique, 
whose death was announced last week, was buried in the Cemetery of 
Pére la Chaise, almost at the same time that the obsequies of Caroline 
Duprez were being solemnized at Pau. 

Miss Emma Abbott, a young American soprano, has been engaged 
by Mr Mapleson, and will make her first appearance (on any stage, I 
believe) at Her Majesty’s Opera in June, Miss Abbott's history is very 
similar to that of Madame Christine Nilsson. She was born in Chicago 
in 1850, and, like the Swedieh lady whose talents have raised her to 
her present high position, she a few years ago used, shoeless and 
stockingless, to sing about the streets (of Milwaukee) for the coppers 
which were tossed to her by the passers-by. Mr Emil Haas, the well- 
known merchant of New York, however, proved Miss Abbott's 
‘*Tornerhjelm.” He brought her to New York, where she was heard 
by Miss Kellogg, and the two got up a subscription to send her to 
Europe. There she was introduced to the Baroness de Rothschild, a 
lady who understands the meaning of the word “charity” in its truest 
and broadeet sense, and who has been her warmest friend ever since, 
Miss Emma Abbott came to Mr Mapleson backed by the powerful 
recommendation of the Baroness de Rothschild, Madame Jenny Lind, 
Madame Adelina Patti, and Mr Washburne. She was immediately 
engaged, and, as I have said, will be submitted to the judgment of the 
public early in June next, Miss Abbott is not the only artist who has 
been materially assisted by the Baroness Lionel de Rothschild. 
Endowed on her marriage with an enormous fortune (I believe a 
million sterling), the Baroness resolved to spend nearly the whole of it 
in charity, There are, I need hardly say, two sorts of charity. There 
is the charity which gives a shilling to a street beggar, which is, 
perhaps, hardly charity at all. The other sort of charity is that which 
takes young men or young women whose humble circumstances do not 
permit the development of their talents, which educates them and fits 
them for the business of life and for gaining their bread in a manner 
useful to themselves and to the community. It is not for me to lift 
the veil which conceals the secrets of private life, nor does the truly 
noble lady care to publish her charity to the world. But I happen to 
know of more than one case in which young artists are, at the present 
moment, studying their profession at the sole expense of the Baroness 
de Rothschild, who thus performs in secret an act of which she will 
most certainly reap the richest reward.—Figaro, 

The inventors of new styles and instruments of music are ever hailed 
with delight by a certain class of theatrical managers in Paris, and the 
ingenuity of the human brain has already been taxed beyond all 
reasonable limits to supply the caprice of these patrons, At one time 
carillons were the rage; thin glasses filled with all sorts of liquids and 
liqueurs were pressed into the service. Another novelty was the instru- 
ment made entirely of little slips of wood ig tee upon which a boy 
performed years ago in London at certain promenade concerts. Even 
fire was taught to play its part by means of the ‘“ pyro-melodic” ap- 
paratus, For a time these wonders were discarded at Paris for a new 
fashion. The inventive genius not having sufficed for the production 
of new instruments, enterprising musicians resorted to new agencies for 
playing on the old ones, and the most successful attempt in this 
direction seems to have been that of a learned Spaniard, who 
persuaded a tame fox to dress up in suitable costume and exe- 
cute airs on the pianoforte. This gentleman may now consider 
himself outdone. The last inventor is a Pole, whose scheme is at once 
more original and more sensational, It includes an entirely new and 
semi-animate instrument—a box something like a piano in shape, filled 
inside with separate compartments like the stalls in a cow-shed, only on 
a very small scale. In each compartment is located a cat, the tail of 
which protrudes from an aperture facing the pianist. To each tail is 
attached a cord communicating with the keys on the key-board. Each 
note struck by the executant elicits a short note of protest from the 
animal affected ; and it is asserted by the inventor that the tone of the 
cry elicited from each several cat is invariably the eame. Of course the 
position of the cats is arranged in accordance with the tone of voice 
natural to each, and thusa piece of music is produced, not very melo- 
dious perhaps, but perfectly correct in tune. ‘he tone of voice is ascer- 
tained, by preliminary experiments, as also the amount of violence 
required in each case to Sg tere a suitable response, If the pull were 
too mild no sound would be returned, whereas if so strong as to cause 
anything more than a temporary feeling of annoyance, the protesting 
note would degenerate into a howl or caterwaul. The “ melomaniac 
cats,” if they actually appear with their master at the Folies Bergéres, 
ought to astonish the nerves even of people so blas¢s with novelties as 
the frequenters of that temple of absurdity. 
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The troupe of Her Majesty’s Opera comprises five natives of Germany, 
four of France, one of Russia, one of Spain, one of Poland, fifteen of Italy 
and none of England, The troupe of the Royal Italian Opera consists 
of eight natives of Germany, four of France, two of Spain, one of Canada, 
one of Poland, sixteen of Italy, and none of England.—Cuerustino. 

The Grand Organ, consisting of four manuals and seventy-five 
registers, built by Messrs Gray and Davison for the Yorkshire Exhi- 
bition, held at Leeds, will be inaugurated with two special performances 
by Dr Spark, on Friday, May 14th, on which occasion several novelties 
will be given, including a Triumphal March by Dr Spark. 





THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOB SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 
‘* The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 


of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 
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ADDRESS TO MISS ALICE MAY, 
On the occasion of her Benefit at Dunedin (New Zealand). 


In every nation, and ’mongst every race, 

That in the van of progress claims a place, 

The lyric Muse, with magic power intense, 

Exerts a soft, refining influence. 

For music is the mainspring of the heart, 

Which regulates our nature's better part— 

The source from whence the soul has power to rise 
Above the earth, unto its mother skies. 

Therefore, my friends, ‘tis meet that we should show 
Our homage to the power which sets aglow | 





Our finer feelings with celestial fire ; 
And thus we’ve met to deck the British lyre 
With wreaths of smiles! The queen, who wakes its strings, | 
Draws inspiration from the lyric kings— 
Ethereal minstrel-spirits, who rejoice 
In each rich echo of her mellow voice. 
Fair Maritana, kneeling at the shrine, 
Uplifts our souls with melody divine. 
The charming Duchess claims us as her own ; | 
We offer our allegiance to her throne ; | 
And when her willing subjects we become, 
We envy Fritz and pity poor old Boom. 
With faithful Leonora we are sad ; 
With Martha—merry Martha—we are glad. 
The choristers of Paradise are mute 
When Satanella’s voice, like fairy lute, 
In tender cadence floats to Heaven above, 
O’er vanquished demons, with the “ Power of Love.” 
Elvira weaves a soft, bewitching spell 
Around our senses from her “ Convent Cell.” 
And when she triumphs o’er the traitor’s spleen, 
We lose the actress, and behold the Queen. 
Concealing Art in Nature’s form at will 
Is the perfection of artistic skill ; 
In this, the lady whom we honour here, 
| Unrivalled stands alone, without a peer. 
| Your plaudits are the dues her talents claim, 
As, marching upward on the road to fame, 
She halts to charm us, ere she speeds along 
To win fresh laurels at the Shrine of Song, 
Where she, High Priestess, shall hold sovereign sway, 
Till even Britain boasts of Atice May. 
| Tuomas BRACKEN. 

Mayencr.—Herr Theodore Wachtel has been playing here in 
Le Postillon de Longjumeau and Les Huguenots,—Sig. Verdi's Aida 
continues to draw good houses, 

Lerrsic.—Robert Schumann’s monument was unveiled on the 8th 
April. It is erected in the public gardens, close to the Burgher School, 
and consists of an obelisk of polished grey syenite, in which is inserted 
a bronze medallion portrait of the composer, with the simple inscrip- 
tion—R, Schumann, 

Wermar.—Gritz’s new opera, Der Widerspenstigen Zihmung (The 
Taming of the Shrew), produced originally in Vienna, was brought 
out here on the birthday of the Grand-Duchess. ‘The next novelty 
will be Golo, by Scholz; to be followed by Wagner's Tristan und Isolde, 
inwhich Herr and Mad. Vogel, from Munich, sustain the principal parte. 
Liszt has been making a short stay in this small capital. 

Mounicu.—Large audiences have been attracted lately to the Theatre 
Royal by Mad. Pauline Lucca, Her first part was that of Gretchen, in 
Gounod's Faust, Mad. Malinger is shortly expected here. Liszt is 
also coming, to superintend the production of his oratorio, Christus,— 
At the fourth Subscription Concert of the Musical Academy, Herr 
Rheinberger’s new Symphony, written for the Societa Orchestrale of 
Florence, was performed, under the direction of the composer. Another 
work by the same composer—Ritter Toggenburg, a ‘cycle of romances,” 
for soloists and chorus—has been performed by the Oratorio Association. 











DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century. Testi- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d, 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kinzdom and the Colonies. 


VOCAL EXERCISES. 
Composed by FRANK MORI. 


Price 4s, 
London: DuNcAN DAVISON & CO0., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK Mart, are invaluable both to 
Students and Professors. 








Published This Day. 
“THE FAIREST FLOWER WILL PERISH.” 
SONG. 
The Words by Mrs HYPPOLITE VAN LANDEGHEM. 
The Music by HYPPOLITE VAN LANDEGHEM. 


Price 3s. 
London; DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“DREAM ON,” 
SONG, 
Words and Music by ERNEST HOUGHTON. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


GUGLIELMO’S LAST BALLAD. 
“WERT THOU WITH ME.” 
The Words by GEORGE LINLEY. 

The Music by P. D. GUGLIELMO. 


Price 4s, 
London: Doncay Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








“CUPID’S APPEAL,” 


BALLAD, 
And the Sequel, 


“MARRIAGE BELLS,” 
SONG. 
Price 3s. each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








WILFORD MORGAN'S SONGS. 


HERILOVE .. a ee * 4 . 48, 
COULD I BUT CALL HER MINE.. ‘a a - e «. 48, 
MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY AP os “a “ =< 
SWEET EVENING AIR Pe ae a as a oo oe OB 
(N.B.—The above Songs have been sung with distinguished 
success by Mr WILFORD MORGAN, ) 
LITTLE BIRDIE, SING TO ME .. aa . iis = <a ne 
(Sung by Miss EpITH WYNNE.) 
ANTHEM. 
IF THOU WILT FORGET ME (THE 13TH PSALM) .. - ds. 


(For Tenor or Soprano Solo, with Chorus ad, lid., as sung at the 
Temple Church, Composed by WILFORD MORGAN.) 


London; DuNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street. 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S 


CELEBRATED SONGS 


“LITTLE MAID OF ARCADEE,’ 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 





















" GUINEVERE’ 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


“THE SAILOR'S GRAVE? 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


"0 FAIR DOVE, 0 FOND DOVE’ 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 











“WHAT DOES LITTLE BIRDIE SAY?” 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


“AH! COUNTY GUY.’ 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 
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ROYAL 


TALIAN OPERA 





PRODUCTION OF 
WAGNER’S 


‘LOHENGRIN. 


The Books of Airs (in Two Books), arranged for 
Pianoforte, with ad. lib. accompaniments for 
Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, by 


W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT 








Solos ea 
Duets - ™ int es bie 


Accompaniments ... a ee 





LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONG, 


“THOU ART WEARY.” 


WORDS BY ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 
MUSIC BY ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


SUNG BY 


Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING 


AT THE 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


“The singer was Miss Antoinette Sterling, who, always heartily admired in 
those German ballads, for which she exhibits so marked a sympathy, introduced 
in a group four of Schumann’s most graceful contributions to the Lieder repertory, 
and, later in the evening, a new song by Mr Arthur Sullivan, ‘Thou art weary’ 
(set to words by Adelaide Proctor)—one of the most charming recent emanations 
from the pen of our gifted compatriot.”—7he Times, Nov. 10. 

“ Miss Sterling was the vocalist, and sang, in addition to selections from Schu- 
mann, a new song by Arthur Sullivan, entitled, ‘Thou art weary,’ which is one of 
the most beautiful and thoughtful effusions of the composer’s graceful music.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 12. 

‘Miss Antoinette Sterling was the vocalist. In the second part she introduced 
a new song by Mr Sullivan, an admirable setting for a contralto voice of some very 
touching lines by the late Miss Adelaide Proctor, addressed by a poor mother to 
her starving child, the burden being— 

‘Sleep, my darling, thou art weary; 
God is good, but life is dreary.’ 
The song exactly suited Miss Sterling’s voice and style, and it will assuredly 
become as great a favourite as ‘ Will he come,’ to which it is a worthy pendant, 
and the words of which are also by Miss Proctor.”—Standard, Nov, 12. 

“* Miss Antoinette Sterling repeated Mr’ Sullivan’s new song, ‘ Thou art weary,’ 
a second hearing of which has confirmed our good opinion of it,”—Standard, Nov, 16. 

“* At the concert on Monday, Miss Sterling had introduced a series of charming 
Lieder by Schumann, and a new song by Mr Arthur Sullivan, ‘Sleep, my darling, 
thou art weary,’ an admirable setting of Miss Proctor’s poem, ‘ Hush, I cannot bear 
to see thee,’ which, like everything Miss Proctor wrote, was well adapted for, and, 
in fact, seemed to invite musical treatment. Her verses have inspired Mr Sullivan 
with a genuine melody, of which the refrain is particularly remarkable; and the 
song, both at Monday’s and Saturday’s concert, pleased so much that Miss Sterling 
was called upon to repeat it.”—Pall Mall Gazette, Nov, 17. 5 

‘* Miss Sterling sang discreetly and sympathetically four of Schumann’s ‘ Dichter- 
liebe’ (Nos, 1, 2, 7,and 8); but came off still better in a new song by Mr A, 
Sullivan, who has set wards by Adelaide Proctor, ‘Thou art weary,’ the dying 
consolation of a starved mother to her child, the refrain of which is— 

‘Sleep, my darling, thou art weary; 
God is good, but life is dreary.’ 
It is a painful theme; but the composer has treated it with such pathos that the 
air tells powerfully.” —Atheneum, Nov. 14. 

“ The vocalist was Miss Sterling, who sang four songs by Schumann (Nos. 1, 2, 
7, and 8 of the ‘ Dichterliebe’), and a new song, entitled ‘ Thou art weary,’ written 
by Miss Adelaide Proctor. The words are good, and have been fitted to charming 
and expressive music by Mr Arthur Sullivan, who has added a pianoforte accom- 
paniment worthy his high reputation, and worth listening to for its own sake,”— 
—Obdserver, Nov. 15. 


Published in the keys of D minor and F minor, Price 48. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S NEW SONG, 


“TENDER AND TRUE,’ 


SUNG BY 


MISS EDITH WYNNE 


AT THE 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST JAMES'S HALL. 


“The vocalist was Miss Edith Wynne, who sang a new song, ‘Tender and 
True,’ by Arthur Sullivan, the beauty of which, aided bya most tasteful rendering, 
elicited an encore.”—Daily Telegraph, January 13. 

“Mr Sullivan’s graceful song—a novelty—was rendered by Miss Edith Wynne 
with much refined expression ; a the which followed necessitated its 

tition.” —Daily News, January 13. 
= ne expressive be song, by Mr A. Sullivan, ‘Tender and True,’ was sung 
with such effect by Miss Edith Wynne that it had to be repeated.”—J/Uustrated 
London News, January 16. ‘ : : 

“Miss Edith Wynne, who gave, in her own genuine and expressive manner, & 
graceful new song, ‘Tender and True,’ by Mr Arthur Sullivan, which was encored 


and repeated.” —Graphic, January 16. 


Published in the keys of E flat and F, Price 4s, 
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CONCORDIA: 


A Journal of Music and the Sister Arts. 
TO BE PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE 4p. 


On May 1st (To-day) will be issued the first number of Concordia, a Journal chiefly devoted to the interests of 
Music. 

While holding definite opinions, Concordia will strive to make itself the organ of an enlightened eclecticism. 
Regarding every question without prejudice, and solely in the interest of Art, it will encourage in its contri- 
butors and correspondents that free expression of ideas which ultimately establishes truth. Above all, it will be 
actuated by a desire to recognise and promote whatever is good in the new developments which are inseparable 
from the progressive nature of Music. 

A leading feature of Concordia will be the number and importance of its original Articles and Essays. 
Among the gentlemen who have already signified their willingness to contribute are :— 

J. BARNBY. |H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. G. A. MACFARREN, Pror. Mvs.,, C. K, SALAMAN, 
JOSEPH BENNETT. | Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. CANTAB, ) HENRY SMART, 
W. CHAPPELL, F.S.A, |HENRY HOWE. | WALTER MACFARREN. | Dr STAINER, M.A, 











W. H. CUMMINGS. JOHN HULLAH. PROFESSOR H. 8. OAKELEY, |T. L. STILLIE. 
E, DANNREUTHER. H. C. LUNN. | EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. |Dr W. H. STONE, M.A, 


From week to week notices of subjects connected with the sister Arts of Poetry and Painting, the Drama, 
&c., will be contributed to Concordia by able writers. 

As a medium of news, Concordia will be singularly complete. 

Special attention will be paid to that criticism of Art and its exponents which is the greatest responsibility 
as it is the greatest privilege, of such a Journal. On all matters involving criticism, Concordia will speak with 
a single desire that the truth may be known. 

The department of Reviews will receive the care demanded by its importance, and prominence will be 
given to the leading works published abroad. 

Among other valuable features of Concordia will be, subject to the co-operation of the various publishers, a 
weekly list of new Music, and of Services, Anthems, &c., to be sung in the Cathedrals and chief Parish Churches 
on the Sunday following each issue. 

It is believed that, in Concordia, the art-loving public will have a thoroughly readable Journal—one, that 
is to say, which interests the Amateur not less than the connoisseur. No pains will be spared in order to secure 
this desirable result. 

Annual Subscription, including postage, 19s. 6d. 


A scale of charges for Advertisements in Concordia may be had on application to the publisher. 
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